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CHAPTER  I 
THE  PROBLEM 

A  community  is  to  be  viewed  functionally,  not  just  as  a 
physical  place  and  a  collection  of  people;  so  viewed,  it  is  a 
configuration  of  collective  facilities  and  services  to  meet 
basic  needs,   V/e  contend  that  people  view  these  differently  ac- 
cording to  a  number  of  factors  which  shape  their  perceptions 
(age,  sex,  occupation,  family  status).  For  example,  the  head 
of  a  family,  by  virtue  of  his  status,  may  not  feel  that  his  com- 
munity provides  a  sufficient  range  or  quality  of  services  for 
his  children;  therefore,  he  develops  a  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion toward  this  community,  A  single  person  may  be  indifferent 
to  or  ignorant  of  children-oriented  facilities  and  services. 

Attitudes  toward  community  facilities  and  services  and  to- 
ward change  of  the  community  as  regards  its  facilities  and  ser- 
vices are  the  major  foci  of  this  research.   Our  position  spec- 
ifies that  people  vary  along  a  measurable  continuum  of  liberal- 
ism-conservatism.  We  define  liberals  as  those  persons  who  are 
relatively  dissatisfied  with  facilities  and  services  as  they 
exist  and  who  have  attitudes  in  favor  of  change.  Conservatives 
are  those  persons  who  are  relatively  satisfied  with  the  existing 
facilities  and  services  provided  by  their  communities  and  who 
do  not  generally  favor  change.  The  means  of  measuring  both  will 


be  specified  in  chapter  3. 

The  liberal-conservative  dimension  is  of  particular  concern 
here  as  it  characterizes  various  segments  of  the  population: 
leaders-followers,  males-females,  the  relatively  well  educated- 
the  relatively  poorly  educated,  the  older-the  younger,  the  farm 
people-the  townspeople.   Communities  are  various  mixes  of  lib- 
eralism-conservatism; the  literature  leads  us  to  anticipate  cer- 
tain patterns  but  there  are  a  number  of  areas  of  uncertainty 
with  contradictory  results  indicated  in  the  literature.   It  is 
the  patterns  of  liberalism-conservatism  among  various  segments 
of  community  population  which  this  study  explores  and  hopes  to 
help  clarify.   Various  anticipated  patterns  are  considered  in 
the  immediately  succeeding  paragraphs. 

Leadership  is  an  important  focal  point  for  such  a  study  and 
community  may  be  characterized  in  terms  of  its  leaders.   Irwin 
T,  Sanders,  in  his  book  The  Community,  pointed  out  that  some 
leaders  resist  change  in  all  its  forms  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  They  feel  that  what  they  have  is  so  good  that  the  ex- 
isting arrangements  ought  to  be  preserved  in  so  far  as  that  is 
possible;  they  fear  that  alterations  in  the  community  may  ad- 
versely affect  their  own  differentially  advantaged  positions  in 
the  community  structure.   Such  leaders  may  resist  a  school  bond 
issue  which  would  raise  the  quality  of  education  and  prepare  the 
citizens  for  better  jobs.   The  reasons  they  give  for  opposition 
are  complex,  involving  more  than  the  objection  to  additional 
taxes  which  would  have  to  be  levied;  they  may  even  reveal  an 


attitude  that  "ordinary  people"  should  not  be  educated  too  far 
out  of  line  with  their  social  expectations.  Not  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  community  agree  with  these  leaders;  yet  they  have 
little  voice  since  they  are  not  involved  in  the  major  decisions 
unless  some  issue  is  put  to  public  vote. 

The  above  type  of  leader  is  usually  in  the  minority.   One 
finds  that  most  leaders  are  selective  in  their  approach  to  social 
change.   They  recognize  that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  all 
arrangements,  to  completely  stifle  change;  some  change  is  in- 
evitable.  These  leaders  have  a  philosophy  of  progress  consist- 
ing of  change  in  limited  directions  and  lean  toward  the  idea 
that  a  certain  degree  of  social  planning  is  needed  to  help  the 
community  to  arrive  at  goals  they  consider  acceptable.   Such 
leaders  obstruct  change  which  is  not  contained  in  their  approved 
plans, 

A  third  type  of  leader  may  also  be  noted.   This  is  the  sort 

of  person  who  seems  to  think  that  any  change  is  for  the  good, 

2 

He  thrives  on  the  excitement  of  a  crisis  situation.   Such  per- 
sons are  few  in  number  in  any  stable  social  system. 

Cognitions  of  things  or  objects,  no  less  than  approaches 
to  social  change,  are  selectively  organized.   Our  first  impres- 
sions and  old  beliefs  tend  to  resist  change.   If  there  is  a 


Irwin  T,  Sanders,  The  Community t   An  Introduction  to  a 
Social  System  (New  York:   The  Ronald  Press  Company,  195^), 
Chapter  3. 

^Thelma  Herman  McCormack,  "The  Motivation  of  Radicals," 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  LVI  (July  19^0),  pp.  17-2i|.. 


change  in  a  person's  perceptions,  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the  di- 
rection  of  increased  "cognitive  consonance"  .   People  tend  to 
develop  favorable  attitudes  toward  objects  which  are  seen  as 
means  of  go^^  achievement. 

There  is  a  large  body  of  data,  mentioned  in  the  second 
chapter,  which  indicate  that  people  in  various  occupational  and 
income  levels  differ  significantly  in  their  opinions  and  atti- 
tudes on  a  wide  variety  of  social  issues.   Such  differences  are 
greatest  concerning  issues  which  obviously  and  directly  affect 
people's  interests.   In  this  study,  we  assume  that  leaders,  rep- 
resenting the  high  occupation  and  income  levels,  have  different 
perceptions  of  community  facilities  than  the  general  public. 

This  study  will  attempt  to  compare  the  types  of  community 
facilities  viewed  as  inadequate  by  the  powerless  with  those 
viewed  as  such  by  persons  occupying  strategic  power  positions; 
in  other  words,  it  seeks  to  indicate  whether  those  two  segments 
of  the  population  have  the  same  or  different  views  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  community  facilities,  and  how  they  differ. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  differential  attitudes  toward 
change  within  a  community  may  prove  a  source  of  local  conflict. 
Sanders  stated  that: 


^"Cognitive  consonance"  is  the  characteristic  of  a  cogni- 
tive system  which  refers  to  the  internal  harmony  existing  among 
the  component  cognitions  in  the  system,   A  cognitive  system  is 
said  to  be  high  in  consonance  when  its  component  cognitions  are 
congruent.  This  concept  is  distinguished  from  that  of  "cogni- 
tive dissonance". 


A  pro  and  a  con  group  arise  to  fight  for  or 
against  some  proposed  change.   Such  disagreements 
may  become  bitter  and  result  in  impaired  social 
relationships  which  affect  community  life  for  years 
to  come.   Oftentimes  the  con  or  anti  group  is  fight- 
ing a  losing  battle,  since  it  may  be  trying  to  re- 
sist some  impersonal  change  which  is  already  well 
under  way  in  the  larger  society  and  is  beginning  to 
make  its  iinpact  upon  the  local  community, 

Marx  and  Mannheim  have  pointed  out  that  actors  who  occupy 
different  social  statuses  differ  more  in  their  perspectives  than 
do  those  who  occupy  the  same  or  similar  statuses.  Hence,  the 
assessment  of  consensus  among  actors  in  different  statuses  is 
a  central  problem  in  the  study  of  normative  and  social  integra- 
tion.  For  a  better  development  of  the  social  system,  its  mem- 
bers must  operate  within  an  atmosphere  of  consensus  about  goals 
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and  means,  Amitai  Etzioni,   pointed  out  that  beliefs  play  an 

important  role  in  decisions  about  means,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  degree  of  consensus  about  what  means  are  to  be 
used.   Consensus  as  regards  the  situation  represents  a  major 
emphasis  in  this  paper. 

This  research  will  be  an  empirical  test  for  some  parts  of 
Palmier' s   theory  on  "the  impermanence  of  power".   He  mentioned 
that  every  social  unit  (person  or  group)  wishes  at  least  to 
maintain  its  relative  autonomy,  and  so  must  safeguard  itself 


Amitai  Etzioni,  A  Comparative  Analysis  of  Complex  Organi- 
zations on  Power.  Involvement  and  Their  Correlates  (New  York; 
The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  196)4.),  p.  I30. 

^Ibid.,  p,  5. 

Leslie  Palmiers,  "The  Impermanence  of  Power,"  Human  Rela- 
tions. 16  (1963),  pp.  199-205. 


against  decisions  taken  by  other  autonomous  social  units.   It  is 
assumed  that  one  social  unit  makes  decisions  to  which  another 
has  to  adjust.   The  first  are  the  "directors"  and  the  second 
"the  directed".   In  this  study,  the  influentials  (or  the  lead- 
ers), by  virtue  of  the  fact  they  were  perceived  by  persons  in 
their  social  systems  as  leaders  and  persons  of  influence,  are 
considered  the  "directors" .   The  public  is  conceived  as  follow- 
ers or  "directed".   Palmier  asserts  that  directors  (those  in 
control)  will  attempt  to  maintain  the  "status  quo"  and  their 
relative  autonomy.   That  is,  he  assumes  they  are  more  satisfied 
than  other  people  with  things  as  they  are  and  wish  to  maintain 
them  as  they  are.   Thus  they  will  be  characterized  by  a  higher 
degree  of  "conservatism"  (following  the  authors'  meaning  of  lib- 
eralism and  conservatism)  than  the  public,  the  "directed". 
Moreover,  such  change  as  they  do  approve,  will  be  highly  selec- 
tive as  contrasted  with  approval  of  change  generally.   We  fur- 
ther assume  that  business  leaders  will  be  more  conservative  than 
other  types  of  influentials  and  the  general  public , 

Some  results  of  conservatism  studies  seem  to  be  contradic- 
tory.  McClosky  finds  conservatism  associated  with  low  levels 
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of  education,   Mayer  seems  to  find  liberalism  associated  with 

low  levels  of  income  and  occupation  (and,  presumably,  thus  with 


H,  McClosky,  "Conservatism  and  Personality,"  American 


Political  Science  Review,  i|2  (1958),  pp.  27-i|5. 

^Kurt  B.  Mayor,  CI 
Inc,  1955),  Chapter  7. 
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Kurt  B,  Mayor,  Class  and  Society  (New  York:   Random  House, 


low  education)  ,  This  contradiction  does  not  end  at  a  case  of 
disagreement  about  the  effect  of  socio-economic  factors  on  the 
attitudes  of  people,  namely  their  conservative  and  liberal  atti- 
tudes.  Other  investigators  think  that  these  factors  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  attitudes  of  people.   Russell  Kirk,   in  his  book 
A  Program  For  Conservatives,  pointed  out  that  the  people  whom  we 
call  "conservatives"  are  not  restricted  to  any  social  class  or 
any  economic  occupation  or  any  level  of  formal  education.   Some 
are  physicians,  and  some  engine  drivers,  and  some  professors, 
and  some  clerks,  and  some  bankers,  and  some  clergymen.   In  a 
popular  magazine,  recently,  he  noticed  a  passing  reference  to 
"the  rich  conservatives,  the  well-off  liberals,  and  the  poor 
liberal  men".   He  stated  that  this  notion  is  nonsense.   Some 
millionaires  are  fanatically  radical,  and  some  working  men  are 
fiercely  conservative.   Conservatism,  liberalism,  and  radicalism 
are  states  of  mind,  not  of  the  pocketbook. 

Kirk,  again  and  again,  repeats  his  notion  that  conserva- 
tives are  not  merely  a  sect  of  political  economists;  the  prin- 
ciples of  conservatism  are  not  simply  economic  doctrines  and 
they  are  not  confined  to  the  interests  of  a  single  class.   Con- 
servatism, then,  is  not  simply  the  concern  of  the  people  who 
have  a  great  deal  of  property  and  influence:   it  is  a  social 
concept  inportant  to  every  man  who  desires  equal  justice  and  per- 
sonal freedom  and  all  the  lovable  old  ways  of  humanity. 


Russell  Kirk,  A  Program  for  Conservatives  (Chicago: 
Henry  Regnery  Company^  1955X1 
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Mills,   in  his  book  The  Power  Elite,  does  not  seem  very 

satisfied  with  Kirk's  writings  when  he  states: 

If  one  cannot  say  that  American  conservatism, 
as  represented  by  the  men  of  wealth  and  power,  is 
unconscious,  certainly  conservatives  are  often 
happily  unconscious  ....   On  the  right  and  in 
the  center,  public  relations  fills  any  need  for 
'ideology',  and  public  relations  are  something  you 
hire.   Just  now,  the  elite  of  wealth  and  power  do 
not  feel  in  need  of  any  ideology,  much  less  an 
ideology  of  classic  conservatism. 

Returning  to  those  researchers  who  associate  conservatism 

and  liberalism  (presumably  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  with 

the  existing  social  order)  as  measured   in  this  paper,  with 

socio-economic  factors,  the  theories  of  Verne  S.  Sweedlun  and 

2 

Golda  M,  Crawford  concerning  this  issue  should  be  mentioned. 

They  pointed  out  that  several  conditions  may  give  a  liberal  or 
conservative  emphasis  to  a  social  group  or  to  persons  within  the 
group.   Each  of  these  conditions  is  no  doubt  decisive  in  some 
cases,  though  in  any  group  there  are  persons  not  influenced  by 
these  factors  in  the  way  that  one  might  expect, 

Sweedlun  and  Crawford  pointed  out  that  age,  in  the  first 
place,  seems  to  influence  the  individual's  attitudes  toward  so- 
cial change.   Restlessness,  discontent,  and  change  are  charac- 
teristics of  youth  but  gradually  decrease  with  advancing  years. 
As  a  rule,  greater  age  brings  reluctance  to  try  innovations  and 


"^V/right  C.  Mils,  The  Power  Elite  (New  York:   Oxford 
University  Press,  19^9),  p.  330, 
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Verne  S,  Sweedlun  and  (Jolda  M.  Crawford  Man  in  Society 

Vol.  II,  (New  York:   American  Book  Company,  1956) ,  Chapter  1, 


experiments.   Thus,  the  liberals  usually  are  found  among  the 
younger  age  groups,  conservatives  among  the  olders, 

Kurt  W.  Back,*^  of  the  University  of  Carolina,  supports  this 
conclusion.  He  conducted  a  study  of  persons  with  proclivities 
to  change,  attempting  to  isolate  their  characteristics.   He  con- 
cluded that  changers  were  men,  young,  better  educated  and  per- 
sons who  fitted  into  government  programs  for  education  and  eco- 
nomic change . 

In  the  second  place,  Sweedlun  and  Crawford  contend,  the 
prizes  of  the  culture  are  not  distributed  equally  among  the  mem- 
bers —  that  is,  there  exist  in  any  group  inequalities  in  wealth, 
power  and  status.  Some  members  gain  and  keep  favored  positions, 
but  the  right  to  these  positions  may  be  challenged  by  others  in 
the  group.   These  latter  work  for  changes  in  the  social  order 
because  of  dissatisfaction  with  existing  conditions  and  a  desire 
for  change  that  will  bring  personal  benefits.  Thus,  those  who 
are,  or  think  they  are,  at  a  disadvantage  within  a  social  system 
may  strive,  under  suitable  conditions,  to  change  the  system. 
This  type  of  liberal  seeks  to  redistribute  the  prized  possessions 
of  the  culture  such  as  education,  income  and  status.  This  ex- 
planation suggests  that  those  of  high  education,  income,  and 
status  will  tend  to  have  more  conservative  attitudes  toward  so- 
cial change  than  the  relatively  deprived  who  have  low  incomes 
and  statuses  in  the  system. 


Kurt  W,  Back,  "The  Change  Prone  Person,"  Revista  de 
Ciencias  Sociol&gicas.  2  (December,  1958),  pp.  505-523. 
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In  short,  those  who  are  In  favorable  positions  will  tend 
to  resist  efforts  to  change  the  social  order.   Privileged  per- 
sons will  tend  toward  conservative  views;  the  members  of  society 
who  derive  benefits  from  the  status  quo  will  resist  change. 

The  third  determinant  of  liberal  or  conservative  tone  in 
individuals  or  groups,  according  to  Sweedlun  and  Crawford,  is 
education.   The  person  who  makes  a  careful  study  of  any  social 
or  physical  problem  is  likely  to  come  up  with  a  "solution"  -- 
that  is,  study  gives  him  a  deeper  insight  into  the  situation  and 
a  tendency  to  advocate  rational  modifications  may  be  expected  to 
emerge  to  mitigate  the  problem.   Thus,  liberalism  must  be  fed 
continually  with  ideas  and  plans  that  come  from  articulate  and 
investigative  persons  who  come  to  see  possibility  for  social  or 
physical  improvement,   Sweedlun  and  Crawford,  however,  do  not 
have  a  clear-cut  statement  about  the  effect  of  education  on 
liberal  or  conservative  attitudes  of  people.   They  proceed  to 
discuss  the  school  as  an  institutional  agency  of  society,  to 
promote  stability.   As  such  an  agency,  the  school  cannot  avoid 
the  selection  of  materials  that  are  drawn  from  group  tradition 
and  group  skills,  nor  can  it  avoid  exerting  pressure  to  support 
the  established  order.   By  means  of  the  schools,  the  cultures 
of  the  past  and  present  are  knit  together  and  projected  into  the 
future.   This  process  tends  to  preserve  not  only  the  political 
order  but  also  the  entire  social  order. 

Because  of  these  contradictory  theories  and  findings  con- 
cerning the  association  or  nonassociation  of  socio-economic 
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factors  with  people's  attitudes  toward  social  change,  the  pres- 
ent study  seeks  additional  evidence  in  support  of  either  find- 
ing.  It  also  attempts  to  find  out  whether  or  not  there  is  an 
association  between  socio-economic  factors  and  satisfaction  and 
dissatisfaction  of  individuals  with  existing  community  facili- 
ties and  services.   We  assume  this  is  one  possible  measure  of 
attitudes  toward  social  change;  those  who  are  satisfied  with  the 
existing  facilities  and  services,  we  presume,  have  negative  at- 
titudes toward  social  change  and  community  improvement  and  those 
who  are  dissatisfied  have  positive  attitudes. 

Sex  role  is  a  social  factor  expected  to  have  a  relationship 
with  satisfaction  with  the  way  things  are.   In  the  American  cul- 
ture, and  in  many  others,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  pronounced 
difference  in  the  definition  of  sex  roles  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter of  conformity.   The  typical  feminine  role  tends  to  be  de- 
fined as  involving  promulgation  of  the  conventional  values  of 
the  culture,  dependence  upon  the  group,  submissiveness  to  the 
male,  avoidance  of  disagreement  with  others  in  the  interests  of 
group  harmony.  The  typical  masculine  role  tends  to  place  more 
stress  on  the  ideals  of  self-sufficiency,  self-assertion,  in- 
dependence of  thought,  "standing  on  one's  two  feet  and  casting 
a  shadow." 

Thus,  the  socially  dictated  meaning  of  the  group-pressure 


David  Krech,  Richard  S,  Crutchfield  and  Egerton  L. 
Ballachey,  Individual  in  Society  (New  York:   McGraw  Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.,  1962) . 
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situation  might  be  expected  to  differ  in  significant  aspects  for 
males  and  for  females,  and  females  might  be  expected  to  conform 

more  readily  in  it.   There  is  considerable  evidence  to  support 

1  2 

this  prediction.    In  Crutchf ield' s  studies,   females  consist- 
ently earned  higher  conformity  scores  than  did  males.   Moreover 
this  difference  tended  to  get  larger  as  the  testing  sessions 
continued. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that,  though  females  and  males  dif- 
fer on  the  average  in  conforraity-proneness ,  there  are  still  very 
large  individual  differences  in  conformity  in  both  groups.   In 
the  many  samples  of  persons  tested,  females,  like  males,  ranged 
all  the  way  from  complete  independence  to  complete  conformity 
in  their  test  performance.   Obviously  there  is  much  more  to  in- 
dividual differences  in  conformity  than  is  accounted  for  by 
pressures  stemming  from  socially  prescribed  roles,   Basic  per- 
sonality variables  still  remain.   This  author  sees  this  last 
statement  as  providing  some  support  for  Kirk's  theory  of  conserv- 
atism. 


M,  H,  Applezweig  and  G.  Moeller,  "Conforming  Behavior  and 
Personality  Variables,"  Tech.  Rep,,  No,  8.  Contract  NONR  996(02), 
(New  London,  Conn.:   Connecticut  College,  1958).   H,  Beloff, 
"Two  Forms  of  Social  Conformity:   Acquiescence  and  Convention- 
ality," Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology.  56  (1958), 
pp.  99-10ll~,      S,  E,  Asch,  "Studies  of  Independence  and  Conformity, 
A  Minority  of  One  Against  a  Unanimous  Majority,"  Psychological 
Monographs.  70  (1956),  No.  9  ('//hole  No.  I4.I6)  .   R,  D.  Tuddenham, 
"Some  Correlates  of  Yielding  to  a  Distorted  Group  Norm,"  Tech. 
Rep,,  No,  8.   Contract  NR  170-159,  University  of  California, 
Berkely,  1958, 

2 
Krech,  Crutchfield  and  Ballachey,  op,  cit. 
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It  is  important  also  to  note  that  many  investigators  have 
observed  significant  sex  differences  in  persuasibility.  Two 
findings  consistently  reported  are  of  interest.   First,  females 
have  been  found  to  be  more  persuasible  than  males.   Second,  the 
correlations  between  personality  measures  and  persuasibility 
were  higher  among  males  than  among  females.   For  example,  Janis 
and  Field  report  that,  whereas  feelings  of  personal  inadequacy 
are  associated  with  persuasibility  in  male  subjects,  in  female 
subjects  the  correlation  is  almost  zero.  This  is  commonly  in- 
terpreted as  meaning  that,  in  the  American  society,  the  culture 
demands  of  females  greater  compliance  with  prestigeful  sources 
of  information  and  a  pattern  of  smooth,  harmonious  social  rela- 
tionships. 

To  sum  up,  it  would  seem  that  organized  personality  is  a 
congruent  system  of  biological  and  social  characteristics  that 
reflect  certain  patterns  of  social  behavior.   Satisfaction  with 
the  existing  social  order  is  a  social  characteristic  that  goes 
along  with  the  female  congruent  system  of  personality  including 
submissiveness,  conformity  and  persuasibility.   This  paper  seeks 
an  empirical  test  for  this  proposition. 

Another  problem  undertaken  by  this  research  is  an  attempt 
to  find  out  the  effect  of  length  of  residence,  if  any,  on  peo- 
ple's satisfaction  with  the  social  system.   The  longer  the 


I.  L,  Janis  and  P,  B,  Field,  "Sex  Differences  and  Person- 
ality Factors  related  to  Persuasibility.   In  I ,  L,  Janis,  et. 
al,,"  Personality  and  Persuasibility  (New  Haven,  Connj   Yale 
University  Press,  1959) . 
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period  of  residence  of  a  [^iven  individual  in  a  given  community 
the  better  he  becomes  familiarized  with  its  state  of  affairs. 
Moreover,  the  long-term  residence  individual  tends  to  be  char- 
acterized by  a  higher  degree  of  adaptation  and  more  adequate  ad- 
justment to  the  social  system.  Thus,  he  is  expected  to  have  a 
higher  degree  of  satisfaction  with  the  existing  social  order 
expressed  in  the  16  community  facilities  and  services  in  this 
study. 

Finally,  the  paper  attempts  to  compare  the  two  major  seg- 
ments of  the  community  (general  farmers  and  the  town  households) 
as  respects  dissatisfaction  with  community  facilities  and  ser- 
vices.  There  is  a  tendency  for  most  investigators  to  view  the 
American  farmers  as  the  tradition  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican culture,  lovers  of  old  lovable  ways  of  life,  and  those  who 
tend  to  resist  alterations  and  social  change.    Recent  investi- 
gations conducted  by  sociologists,  economists,  and  political 
scientists  seem  to  indicate  that  this  view  of  farmers  as  tradi- 
tionalists has  changed  or  is  in  the  process  of  change. 

Farmer,  like  businessmen  and  laborers,  organized  to  meet 
the  problem  of  stability  when  they  learned  from  experience  that 
they  were  unable  to  do  so  as  individual  enterprisers.   They  have 
used  pressure  group  tactics  to  procure  adoption  of  favorable 
governmental  policy. 

At  first,  the  national  government  promoted  agriculture 


See  for  example  Kirk,  op.  cit..  p,  38. 
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chiefly  by  sponsoring  agricultural  education  and  research  and 
co-operative  marketing.   The  agricultural  depression  of  the 
1920 's  and  the  general  economic  depression  of  the  1930 's  led  to 
a  crisis  for  agriculture.   The  government  responded  to  the  needs 
of  the  farm  group  by  adopting  a  comprehensive  policy  to  give 
agriculture  equality  in  a  free-enterprise  system  with  other  sec- 
tors of  the  American  economy.  To  achieve  this  purpose,  the  pro- 
gram of  the  government  provided  for  production  controls,  parity- 
price  payments,  marketing  quotas,  price  supports,  and  crop  in- 
surance.  American  farmers  have,  with  minor  exceptions,  sup- 
ported these  nontraditional  measures. 

Mills^  stated  in  his  book.  The  Power  Slite.  "it  is  widely 
felt  that  the  most  successful  'lobby'  in  the  United  States  is 
the  farm  bloc"^;  in  fact  it  has  been  so  successful  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  it  as  independent  force  acting  upon  the  several 
organs  of  government.   It  has  become  meshed  firmly  with  these 
organs," 

What  this  author  is  trying  to  illustrate  is  the  fact  that 
farmers,  as  a  pressure  group,  trying  to  solve  farm  problems  ac- 
cording to  their  interests,  have  very  much  been  adapted  to 


Verne  S.  Sweedlun  and  Golda  M.  Crawford,  Man  in  Society, 
Vol.  I,  (New  York:   American  Book  Company,  19%),  Chapter  2L|.. 

%ills,  op,  cit,,  p.  260. 

3 

"^Farm  bloc  is  a  group  in  the  United  States  Congress  formed 

by  members  from  the  Agricultural  states,  irrespective  of  party 
lines,  to  obtain  agricultural  legislation. 
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governmental  programs  for  agriculture,   Lubell   in  The  Future 
of  American  Politics  pointed  out  that  the  memory  of  the  depres- 
sion and  dread  of  another  economic  debacle  seems  to  be  the 
strongest  single  psychological  force  among  farmers  today.   It 
is  reflected  in  their  farm  operations.   It  may  well  be  the 
strongest  single  factor,  apart  from  inherited  tradition,  influ- 
encing their  voting.   He  demonstrated  the  increasing  trend  of 
farmer  liberalism  by  a  table  prepared  by  John  Ellickson  for 
Wallace's  Farmer  and  Iowa  Homestead.   The  table  shows  the  dif- 
fering democratic  percentages  of  presidential  votes  in  the 
larger  Iowa  cities,  in  towns  under  10,000  population  and  in 
townships  inhabited  entirely  by  farmers.   Not  only  have  the 
farmers  been  more  consistently  democratic,  but  the  voting  rela- 
tionship of  town  and  country  has  been  changing  steadily.   In 
both  1916  and  1920,  there  was  little  difference  in  voting  be- 
tween townspeople  and  farmers.   3y  1928  a  wide  gap  had  devel- 
oped, V/here  the  towns  show  a  relatively  small  democratic  rise 
over  1920,  the  farmers  almost  doubled  their  democratic  percent- 
age.  Moreover,  the  farmers,  up  to  19l|-8  at  the  end  of  the  table, 
had  higher  democratic  percentages  than  the  townspeople, 

A  secondary  focal  point  of  this  research  ..is  an  attempt  to 
find  out  the  effect  of  socio-economic  variables  on  lack  of  atti- 
tude formation.   Direct  contact  and  experience  with  the  elements 
of  the  social  order  enhance  the  process  of  development  and 


Samuel  Lubell,  The  Future  of  American  Politics  (New  York: 


Harper  &  Brothers,  1952) , 
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crystallization  of  social  attitudes.   As  people  become  familiar 
with  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  their  communities,  they 
develop  favorable,  indifferent,  or  unfavorable  attitudes  toward 
them.   People's  development  and  crystallization  of  social  atti- 
tudes is  selectively  organized  in  congruency  with  their  systems 
of  cognitions  and  goal  achievement.   Leaders,  relatively  higher 
educated  people,  relatively  higher  income  people,  males,  and 
long-terra  residents  in  the  community  are  expected  to  have  higher 
degrees  of  attitude  formation  as  regards  the  condition  (adequacy 
or  inadequacy)  of  community  facilities  and  services.   This  prop- 
osition is  stated  as  a  possible  result  of  the  fact  that  those 
segments  of  the  population  are  characterized  by  higher  degrees 
of  organizational  participation,  a  relatively  higher  level  of 
experience,  and  closer  contact  with  the  elements  of  the  social 
order. 

In  summary,  this  research  deals  with  the  attitudes  popula- 
tions manifest  toward  community  facilities  and  services.   Re- 
spondents' attitudes  will  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  degrees 
to  which  they  express  their  dissatisfaction  with  selected  com- 
munity facilities  and  services.   Comparisons  will  be  made  of  at- 
titudinal  variation  between  various  strategic  .segments  of  the 
population  (leaders  and  the  general  public,  townspeople  and  farm 
people)  and  various  socio-economic  levels.   To  accomplish  these 
ends,  interviews  with  a  random  sample  of  the  population  in  the 
western  part  of  Kansas  and  with  the  top  reputational  leaders  who 
were  identified  in  the  same  part  of  the  state  will  be  utilized. 
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Asserted  relationships  between  people's  attitudes  toward  their 
community  facilities  and  the  variables  will  be  tested  —  that 
is,  between  attitudes  and  the  individual's  status  (leader  or 
public),  his  occupation,  his  income,  his  education,  his  age,  his 
sex,  his  length  of  residence  in  the  community,  and  his  place  of 
residence  (farm  or  town) .   In  addition,  the  relationship  between 
the  individual's  status,  in  terras  of  whether  he  is  a  leader  or 
a  public,  and  his  degree  of  dissatisfaction  with  certain  types 
of  community  facilities  will  also  be  examined. 

This  study  seeks  indications  of  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions:  (1)  VAio  is  the  conservative?   (2)  Does  he  occupy  a  stra- 
tegic position  from  which  to  block  or  facilitate  change?   (3) 
Kow  do  people  react  to  their  communities  (in  terras  of  satisfac- 
tion and  dissatisfaction  and  conservatism  and  liberalism)?  The 
significance  of  these  questions  comes  from  the  relation  of  these 
factors  or  dimensions  to  the  process  of  social  change;  particu- 
larly, the  crucial  role  of  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  is 
implicit  in  much  that  is  said  about  motivation,  activity,  and 
reinforcement  following  Talcott  Parsons'  writings  in  his  book 
Toward  a  General  Theory  of  Action. 

Acquaintance  with  this  information  helps. the  change  agent 
to  organize  his  program  on  a  more  rational  basis.   It  indicates 
which  social  class  and  which  type  of  people  should  be  emphasized 
as  far  as  the  process  of  social  preparation  of  the  people  for  a 
new  or  a  changing  situation  is  concerned, 

A  secondary  purpose  of  this  study  is  an  identification  of 
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the  relatively  more  knowledgeable  people  regarding  the  condition 
of  the  existing  comrminity  facilities  and  services.   It  is  as- 
sumed that  community  knowledge  is  directly  related  to  attitude 
formation,  and  lack  of  knowledge  is  lack  of  attitude  crystalli- 
zation.  Socio-economic  variables  are  the  tools  utilized  to 
identify  the  knowledgeables  and  the  ignorants. 


CHAPTER  II 

REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE  AND  DERIVED  HYPOTHESES 

A  study  of  satisfacbion  and  dissatisfaction  with  community 
facilities  is,  in  reality,  a  study  of  attitudes  toward  the  ex- 
isting social  order.   Krech,  Crutchfield  and  Ballachey  men- 
tioned that,  in  coping  with  various  problems  in  trying  to  sat- 
isfy his  wants,  the  individual  develops  attitudes.   He  develops 
favorable  attitudes  toward  objects  and  people  that  satisfy  his 
wants.   The  individual  will  develop  unfavorable  attitudes  toward 

objects  and  persons  that  block  the  achievement  of  his  goals, 

2 

Rosenberg  has  illustrated  that  the  sign  and  the  intensity  of 

feeling  toward  the  object  of  an  attitude  are  associated  with 
what  the  individual  believes  to  be  its  instrumental  value  in 
facilitating  or  blocking  the  achievement  of  goals.   The  study 
suggests  that  attitude  objects  which  are  seen  as  means  of  goal 
achievement  are  evaluated  favorably,  whereas  those  which  are 
seen  as  sources  of  frustration  are  evaluated  unfavorably.   The 
findings  also  support  the  principle  of  consistency:   the 


David  Krech,  Richard  S.  Crutchfield  and  Sgerton  L, 
Ballachey,  Individual  in  Society.  A  Text  Book  of  Social  Psy- 
chology (New  York:   McGraw  Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1962), 
pp. "160-182. 

2 

M.  G,  Rosenberg,  "Cognitive  Structure  and  Attitudinal 

Effect,"  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology.  53  (1956), 
pp.  367-372, 
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components  of  attitudes  systems  tend  to  be  congruent  in  valence. 

Krech,  Crutchfield  and  Ballachey  stated: 

The  individuals'  attitudes  may  come  to  have 
"surplus"  instrumental  value  for  him.   He  develops 
his  attitudes  in  response  to  problem  situations  -- 
in  trying  to  satisfy  specific  wants.   In  so  far  as 
his  attitudes  are  enduring  systems,  they  remain 
with  him  and  may  be  used  by  him  to  solve  a  number 
of  different  problems  --  to  satisfy  a  number  or 
airrerent  wants.   For  example,  a  boy  may  require 
a  favorable  attitude  toward  politics  merely  to 
please  his  father  who  is  a  professional  politician; 
as  an  adult  this  attitude  becomes  involved  in  sat- 
isfying his  wants  for  power,  or  in  achieving  pres- 
tige, or  in  securing  material  gain,  or  in  helping 
other  people.^ 

Smith  and  •/^Thite-'^  indicate  how  people  use  their  attitudes 
to  satisfy  various  wants  in  a  study  of  attitudes  toward  Russia. 
In  this  study  10  men,  chosen  because  of  their  varying  attitudes 
toward  Russia,  were  subjected  to  29  test  procedures,  v/hich  fur- 
nished personality  descriptions  as  well  as  measuring  their  atti- 
tudes toward  Russia,  The  attitudes  of  the  men  were  involved  in 
their  relations  with  other  persons  and  were  found  to  play  a 
major  role  in  their  life  adjustments.   In  some  cases  these  at- 
titudes were  expressed  to  maintain  the  individual's  relationship 
with  a  group  which  he  valued;  in  other  cases  they  were  used  by 


Valence  of  attitude  component  refers  to  the  degree  of 
positivity  or  negativity  of  the  cognitive,  feeling,  or  action 
tendency  components  of  an  attitude  system.   Valence  may  vary 
from  extreme  positivity,  through  a  neutral  valence  (correspond- 
ing to  the  absence  of  a  definite  attitude),  to  extreme  negativ- 
ity. 

2 

Krech,  Crutchfield  and  Ballachey,  op.  cit..  p.  l8l. 

^M.  B.  Smith,  J.  S,  Bruner  and  R.  W.  White,  Opinions  and 
Personality  (New  York:   John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  I96I4.)  pp.  i].ti- 
60. 
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the  individual  to  differentiate  him  from  a  group,  to  disrupt  a 
group,  or  to  dominate  a  group. 

This  review  of  the  relevant  literature  will  be  presented 
under  four  divisions:   (1)  theoretical  background  on  social  at- 
titudes; (2)  social  class  perception  and  social  attitudes;  (3) 
inhibition  of  attitude  formation;  and,  (ij.)  selected  experimental 
studies. 

Theoretical  Background  on  Social  Attitudes 

Large  number  of  researchers  have  concerned  themselves  with 

social  attitudes  and  considerable  amount  of  literature  exists 

1  2 

on  this  topic,   Znaniecki  pointed  out  that  changes  in  atti- 
tudes occurs  whenever  the  community  goes  into  a  crisis  produced 

by  new  undertakings.  The  so-called  "mob-mind"  is  explained  by 

3 
Lorden  in  saying  that  the  mob  expresses  attitudes  that  are 


For  example,  in  a  general  review  of  attitudes  and  motives 
by  Bain,  references  were  included  and  classified  into  four  sec- 
tions as  follox-/s:   attitude  theory,  theory  and  technique  of 
measurement,  overt  behavior  attitudes,  and  verbal  attitudes  or 
opinions,   Sherman  divided  his  review  into  four  parts:   defini- 
tions, theories  of  rneasurements,  methods,  and  results.   House 
presents  a  summary  of  the  definitions  of  attitude  as  found  in 
the  sociological  literature,   Karpf  gave  a  brief  summary  of  the 
attitude  theories  of  Paris,  Thomas,  and  Mead,  .  Dunham  classified 
his  review  into  six  divisions:   theoretical  problems  of  atti- 
tudes; physiology  of  the  attitude;  construction  of  attitude 
scales;  measurement  of  attitudes;  studies  of  attitude  changes; 
and  attitudes  as  revealed  through  case  analysis. 

2 

Florian  Znaniecki,  "Group  Crises  Produced  by  Voluntary 

Undertakings,"  in  Social  Attitudes,  ed.  by  Kimball  Young  (New 
York:   H.  Holt  and  Co.,  1931),  PP.  26^-90, 

3 

D,  M.  Lorden,  "Mob  Behavior  and  Social  Attitudes," 

Sociology  and  Social  Research.  XIV  (1930),  pp.  32ij.-31. 
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1  2 

conventionally  concealed.   V/arren  and.  Allport,   among  others, 

believe  in  the  organic  theory  of  attitudes.   Bain  and  Symonds^ 
represent  the  behavior  theory  of  attitudes.   However,  the  larg- 
est portion  of  writers  seem  to  support  the  mentalic  theory  of 
attitudes.   Thus  Paris  believes  that  an  attitude  is  a  tendency 
or  predisposition  to  action.  He  stated  that  "the  attitude  is 
in  part  the  residual  effect  of  the  act,  but  it  remains  as  a  pre- 
disposition to  certain  forms  of  subsequent  activity,"   Bogardus 
stated  "an  attitude  is  a  tendency  to  act  toward  or  against  some- 
thing in  the  environment  which  becomes  thereby  a  positive  or 

•7 

negative  value,"  Young'  thinks  that  an  attitude  is  a  set  or  a 


■^Howard  C,  V/arren,  Human  Psychology  (New  York:   Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1919),  Chapter  XVII. 

F,  K.  Allport,  Social  Psychology  (New  York:   Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1921].),  pp,  2kl\.-^k5. 

•^Read  Bain,  "An  Attitude  on  Attitude  Research,"  American 
Journal  of  Sociology.  XXXIII  (1928),  pp,  9l|-0-957. 

^P.  M.  Symonds,  The  Nature  of  Conduct  (New  York:   Macmillan 
Co,,  1928),  pp.  216-239. 

^Ellworth  Paris,  "The  Concept  of  Social  Attitudes,"  Journal 
of  Applied  Psychology.  IX  (1925),  PP.  l]-Oi4.-ij-09 .   "Attitudes  and 
Behavior,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology.  XXXIV  (1928),  pp.  271- 
.281.   "The  Concept  of  Social  Attitudes,""  in  Social  Attitudes. 
ed.  by  Kimball  Young  (New  York:   H.  Holt  and  Co.,  1931),  PP .  2- 
16. 

6 

E,  S,  Bogardus,  Fundamentals  of  Social  Psychology  (New 

York:   Century  Co.,  1931),  Chapters  V-VI . 

'Kimball  Young,  Social  Psychology  (New  York:   A.  A.  Knopf, 
1930),  p.  138.   "Language  Thought  and  Social  Reality,"  in  Social 
Attitudes,  ed.  by  Kimball  Young  (New  York:   H,  Holt  and  Co., 
1931),  PP.  100-135. 
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tendency  to  action  or  an  anticipatory  behavior.   Znaniecki 
seems  to  prefer  the  term  "social  tendency"  to  the  term  "atti- 
tude".  Some  researchers  seom  to  think  of  attitudes  in  terms  of 

2 

"behavior  patterns".   Park  and  Burgess   stated  "the  clearest  way 

to  think  of  attitudes  is  as  behavior  pattern  or  units  of  be- 
havior,"   Bernard""^  stated  "attitudes  are  for  the  most  part  ac- 
quired behavior  patterns  having  been  built  up  out  of  our  expe- 
riences in  characteristic  situations."   V/olfe^  and  Markey-^ 


talked  about  attitudes  as  "behavior  integrations",   Thomas  and 
Znaniecki   stated  that  an  attitude  is  "a  process  of  individual 
consciousness  v;hich  determines  real  or  possible  activity  of  the 
individual  in  the  social  world," 

Other  writers  used  different  terminology  in  describing 


Florian  Znaniecki,  The  Laws  of  Social  ?sycholop;y  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1925),  PP.  67-79. 

2 

Robert  E.  Park  and  Ernest  W,  Burgess,  Introduction  to  the 

Science  of  Sociology  (Chicago:   University  of  Chicago  Press, 

i92ir7TFrT39^^iii^2r 

L.  L,  Bernard,  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology  (New 
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attitudes.   Lumley  mentioned  "susceptibility  to  certain  kinds 
of  stimuli  and  readiness  to  respond,"  North  names  attitude  as 
"the  dynamic  element  in  human  activity,  the  motive  for  activity" 
and  Thomdike  used  the  terms  "dispositions,  pre-adjustments, 
or  sets,"   In  the  field  of  attitude  theory,  Cantril^  indicated 
that  an  attitude  is  a  general  rather  than  a  specific  tendency, 

Allport  and  Schanck  claim  that  attitudes,  although  their 
roots  are  instinctive,  may  be  influenced  by  the  culture  but  that 
attitude  motivation  is  always  personal,  Hiller  follows  Thomas 
and  Znaniecki's  conception  by  correlating  attitudes  and  values 
and  emphasizes  that  they  are  determined  by  the  group's  heritage, 
its  present  status,  and  its  future  career. 

Brown'  contends  that  an  "attitude  is  a  tendency  to  act  in 
a  more  or  less  specific  way  toward  some  object,"  and  holds  that 
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attitudes  are  built  up  through  action.  Sutherland  and  V/oodward 
agree  with  Brown's  definition  but  emphasize  the  close  relation- 
ship of  attitudes  to  biological  drives,  asserting  that  the  for- 
mer have  become  attached  to  external  values  through  the  learning 

2 
process,   Murray  thinks  that  an  attitude  is  an  obvious  readi- 
ness to  act  in  a  fixed  way  and  can  be  subsumed  under  the  term 
"need",  which  is  more  intensive.   Allport-^  tries  to  distinguish 
between  attitudes  and  other  forms  of  readiness  to  response: 
attitudes  have  objects,  either  material  or  conceptual;  are 
pointed  in  some  direction  wich  reference  to  this  or  that  object; 
are  always  inferred  rather  than  observed;  and  are  real  and  sub- 
stantial ingredients  of  human  nature,   Horne^  examines  the  na- 
ture of  the  attitude  with  respect  to  its  object,  v;hich  he  defines 
as  "any  effective  stimulus  to  which  an  individual  may  react," 
Stagner-^  mentioned  that  an  attitude  is  always  characterized  by 
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(a)  object,  (b)  direction,  and  (c)  intensity.   Mead  regards 

attitudes  as  the  "beginnings  of  acts".   He  states: 

The  organization  of  the  social  act  has  been 
imported  into  the  organism  and  becomes  then  the  mind 
of  the  individual.   It  still  includes  the  attitudes 
of  others,  but  now  highly  organized,  so  that  they 
now  become  what  we  call  social  attitudes  rather  than 
the  roles  of  separate  individuals. 

For  Krech,  Crutchfield  and  Ballachey  an  attitude  is  "an 
enduring  system  of  positive  or  negative  evaluations,  emotional 
feelings,  and  pro  or  con  action  tendencies  with  respect  to  a 
social  object."   They  talked  about  such  terms  like  "action  tend- 
ency component  of  attitude",  "attitude  constellation",  "conso- 
nance of  attitude  cluster",  "feeling  component  of  attitude", 
"interconnectedness,  attitude",  "raultiplexity  of  attitude  com- 
ponent", and  "valence  of  attitude  component". 

In  this  study,  as  stated  earlier,  people  satisfied  with 
community  facilities  and  services  and  possessing  favorable  atti- 
tudes toward  them  are  considered  conservatives  because  they  do 
not  want  to  change  the  existing  social  order.   Conservatism  vs. 

radicalism  or  an  attitude  toward  social  change  was  investigated 

3 

by  Wolfe  who  gave  an  extensive  theoretical  discussion  in  this 
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field.  In  an  earlier  study  he  advocated  that  the  motivation 
of  radicalism  takes  place  through  one  of  three  possible  read- 
justments: repression,  substitution  and  transference,  and  re- 

2 

enforcement,   Bittner   stated: 

...  In  this  sense  only  is  radicalism  in  movements 
a  function  of  personality  traits  and  social  position, 
Movements  and  their  characteristics  as  such  are  not 
the  product  of  the  presence  of  these  persons:   to 
say  that  some  social  order  benefits  the  perceived 
interests  and  cathectic  drives  of  some  persons  is 
only  half  the  explanation  of  its  structure.   Irra- 
tional moods  and  inclinations  produce  chaos,  not 
order.   It  is  necessary  to  show  that  personal  atti- 
tudes are  socially  sanctioned  and  that  these  sanc- 
tions are  social  facts  precisely  in  the  sense 
Durkheim  gave  the  term;  that  they  are  not  felt  by 
man  is  no  reason  to  disregard  their  existence. 

Concerning  the  possibility  of  affecting  attitude  changes, 

Znaniecki-^  states: 

The  existence  of  potential  tendencies  as  attitudes 
and  the  capacity  of  attitudes  to  be  empirically 
modified  by  observable  influences  are  all  we  need 
for  a  scientific  study  of  those  changes  in  huraan 
conduct  ivhich  occur  while  no  overt  actions  are 
being  performed, 

Plant^  regards  attitudes  as  fixed  stereotyped  responses  which 

are  changed  by  subtly  changing  the  environment  and  are  never 

changed  by  the  exclusive  alterations  of  mental  mechanisms  within 
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the  person.   Lichtenstein,   in  reviewing  the  thirty-one  studies 
of  effect  of  instruction  on  attitudes,  finds  that  about  the  same 
number  report  change  as  report  no  change.   He  suggests  that 
"some  means  other  than  pencil-paper  responses  should  be  worked 
out  to  get  at  actual  conduct  in  a  given  situation."  Beck  dis- 
cusses the  inner  dynamics  of  attitude  changes  which  take  places 
in  areas  where  different  ethnic  groups  come  into  contact,   Green- 
field-^ agrees  with  Katz  and  Stotland^  that  accurate  prediction 
of  attitudes  or  attitude  probabilities  must  involve  research 
into  the  psychological  dynamics  of  attitude  structure  and  change 
which  the  simple  associations  of  external  characteristics  cannot 
themselves  accurately  predict.   He  would  insist  that  field  study 
of  the  general  area  of  social  background  attitudinal  correlates 
is  necessarily  a  part  of  such  sociological  research. 

Social  Class  Perceptions  and  Social  Attitudes 

People  may  share  class  attributes  which  differ  markedly 
from  those  of  others  without  being  particularly  aware  of  this 
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cleavage,   Moreover,  thinking  and  conduct  are  not  determined 
merely  by  objective  position  in  the  social  order  but  depend  in 
part  upon  the  way  in  which  people  perceive  and  interpret  their 
social  circumstances.   Mayer  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  large 
body  of  data  on  public  opinion  research  which  demonstrate  con- 
clusively that  people  in  various  occupational  and  income  levels 
differ  significantly  in  their  opinions  and  attitudes  on  a  wide 
variety  of  social  and  political  issues,   A  number  of  public 
opinion  surveys,  as  well  as  specific  studies  concerned  with 

class  attitudes,  reveal  definite  correlations  between  opinions 

2 
and  income  and  occupation.   Mayer  mentioned  that  such  differ- 
ences are  greatest  concerning  issues  which  obviously  and  direct- 
ly affect  people's  interests.   Thus,  persons  at  lower  income  and 
occupational  levels  typically  hold  more  'liberal'  or  'radical' 
socio-political  views--f avoring  government  control  of  business, 
the  extension  of  governmental  welfare  activities,  strong  labor 
unions  and  greater  social  security — than  members  of  higher  occu- 
pational and  income  groups.   For  example,  a  question  asked  by 
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Richard  Centers  of  a  representative  national  cross  section  of 
the  adult  white  male  population  inquired  whether  "the  working 
people"  should  be  given  more  power  and  influence  in  government. 
Among  the  results,  it  was  found  that  7kf^  of  the  large  business 
answered  "disagree"  while  only  25.3^  of  the  semiskilled  manual 
gave  the  same  answer,  and  Zh^,Vfo  of  the  large  business  answerea 
"agree"  while  65.5^  of  the  semiskilled  manual  vjere  agreed. 

There  is  also  convincing  evidence,  following  Mayer,  that 
class  divisions  in  attitudes  and  opinions  are  translated  into 
political  activity  and  expressed  through  the  ballot.   Studies 
of  voting  behavior  indicate  that  in  recent  decades  party  prefer- 
ences have  been  closely  related  to  the  occupational  and  income 

2 

characteristics  of  voters.   The  higher  income  groups  generally 

support  the  traditionally  more  conservative  Republican  Party, 
while  lower  income  groups  fairly  consistently  prefer  the  Demo- 
crats, the  party  more  sharply  identified  with  reforms  and  social 
change . 

Another  evidence  of  the  coexistence  of  sharp  class  cleavages 
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in  opinion  with  a  common  value  system  extendinr^  widely  through 
different  classes  is  provided  by  an  investigation  of  attitudes 
toward  corporate  property  rights  undertaken  in  Akron,  Ohio,  in 
1938-39  by  Alfred  W.  Jones.    Selecting  a  "crucial"  rather  than 
a  "typical"  community,  a  one-industry  city  where  industrial  con- 
flict had  been  intense  and  had  resulted  in  sit-down  strikes  of 
the  rubber  workers  in  193^,  Jones  found  that  the  views  of  the 
industrial  executive  and  business  leaders  toward  corporate  prop- 
erty were  closely  consistent  with  their  economic  positions.  The 
attitudes  of  manual  workers  organized  in  the  CIO  also  reflected 
in  some  measure  their  objective  life  conditions,  but  less  than 
among  the  business  leaders.   Between  those  two  extremes  of 
wealthy  and  powerful  businessmen  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rubber 
workers  organized  by  the  CIO  on  the  other,  there  was  a  wide  di- 
vergence of  attitudes  toward  corporate  property.  V,fhile  many 
individuals  seemed  drawn  toward  the  extremes,  nevertheless  a 
predominant  tendency  existed  toward  a  moderate,  middle-of-the- 
road  point  of  view  widely  shared  by  persons  of  diverse  occupa- 
tions and  income  levels. 

Mayer  pointed  out  that  perception  and  awareness  of  prestige 
arrangements  not  only  vary  from  one  type  of  community  to  another 
but  are  affected  by  the  location  of  people  in  the  status  struc- 
ture. Several  community  studies  indicate  that  local  status  ar- 
rangements are  conceived  quite  differently  by  individuals  on 
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different  levels  of  the  prestige  hierarchy.  Members  of  top- 
ranking  local  status  groups,  who  "look  down"  upon  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  generally  see  the  whole  community  as  di- 
vided into  definite  prestige  groups,  differentiating  precisely 
betv;een  the  various  levels.   Those  near  the  middle  of  the  pres- 
tige order  usually  do  not  discriminate  as  finely  between  "new" 
and  "old"  upper-class  groups  as  do  the  top  groups  themselves, 
while  lower-class  people  frequently  lump  all  upper  and  upper- 
middle  status  groups  together. 

When  people  belong  to  different  social  classes,  they  belong 
to  different  groups.   Krech,  Crutchfield  and  Ballachey  stated 
that  the  group  affiliations  of  the  individual  play  a  vital  role 
in  the  formation  of  his  attitudes.   Both  the  membership  groups 
with  which  the  individual  affiliates  and  the  membership  groups 
to  which  he  aspires  to  belong  are  important  in  shaping  his  atti- 
tudes,  3ut  the  individual  does  not  passively  absorb  the  pre- 
vailing attitudes  in  the  various  groups  to  which  he  affiliates. 
Attitude  like  cognitions,  develop  selectively  in  the  process  of 
want  satisfaction.   The  individual  will  pick  and  choose  among 
the  attitudes  offered  to  him  those  which  are  want-satisfying. 
Every  individual  affiliates  with  many  groups,  .which  may  endorse 
congruent  or  incongruent  attitudes.  Thus,  the  effect  of  group 
influences  on  the  formation  of  attitudes  is  indirect  and  com- 
plex.  These  studies  also  indicated  that  for  the  rank-and-file 
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citizen,  political  attitudes  mainly  reflect  primary  group  in- 
fluences.  There  is  little  or  no  connection  between  an  individ- 
ual's stand  on  specific  political  and  social  issues,  his  party 
identification,  his  political  behavior  and  his  more  general  at- 
titude toward  change--hi3  conservative  or  liberal  ideology. 

Sweedlun  and  Crawford  contend  that  the  prizes  of  the  cul- 
ture are  not  distributed  equally  among  the  members  "of  different 
social  classes"  --  that  is,  there  exist  in  any  group  inequality 
in  wealth,  power  or  status.   Some  members  gain  and  keep  favored 
positions,  but  the  right  to  these  positions  may  be  challenged  by 
others  in  the  group.   These  latter  work  for  change  in  the  social 
order  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  conditions 
and  a  desire  for  changes  that  will  benefit  themselves.   Thus, 
those  who  think  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  within  a  social  sys- 
tem may  strive  under  suitable  conditions  to  change  the  system. 
This  type  of  liberal  seeks  to  redistribute  the  prized  posses- 
sions of  the  culture  such  as  education,  income  and  status. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  in  favorable  positions 
resist  such  efforts  to  change  the  social  order.   The  structural 
arrangements  of  society,  therefore,  lead  to  the  development  of 

conservatism  in  privileged  persons  and  members,  of  society  who 

2 
derive  benefits  from  the  status  quo  resist  change.   Putney 
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supported  this  view  by  stating  that 

in  many  sociological  and  anthropological  theories  of 
change,  prestige  leaders  are  viewed  as  tending  to  be 
conservative,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  had  a 
vested  interest  in  the  status  quo.   It  is  further 
assumed  if  members  of  the  elite  do  advocate  radical 
change,  they  will  forfeit  their  prestige, 

Barnett   has  developed  this  idea  considerably  in  his  work 
on  innovation.   He  contends  that  "a  reputation  is  an  obligation 
to  conform,  and  it  permits  little  freedom  in  advocating  novel 
ideas  ,  ,  .  ,   Radical  departures,  those  V7hk;h exceed  the  bounds 
of  expectability  for  their  originators,  must  be  advocated  at  the 
risk  of  prestige  loss,"   3arnett  states  further  that  this  risk 
of  prestige  loss  ".  .  .is  one  important  reason  why  the  elite 
are  seldom  in  the  vanguard  of  cultural  change," 

Education,  as  an  important  characteristic  of  social  class, 
is  presumed  to  be  effective  in  forming  and  shaping  people's  per- 
ception and  attitudes  toward  different  social,  political  and 

2 
economic  issues,   Sweedlun  and  Crawford  pointed  out  that  educa- 
tion is  a  determinant  of  liberal  or  conservative  tone  in  indi- 
viduals or  groups.   They  stated: 

A  person  who  makes  a  careful  study  of  any  social  or 
physical  problem  is  likely  to  come  up  with  a  "solu- 
tion" —  that  is,  his  study  gives  him  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  situation  and  a  tendency  to  advocate 
change.   Thus,  liberalism  must  be  fed  continually 
with  ideas  and  plans  that  come  from  articulate  and  in- 
vestigative persons  who  seek  possibilities  for  social 
and  physical  improvement. 
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In  the  same  context,  Sweedlun  and  Crawford  mentioned  that 
the  school,  as  an  institutional  agency  in  society,  generates  con- 
servative forces.   It  can  not  avoid  the  selection  of  materials 
that  are  drawn  from  group  tradition  and  group  skills,  nor  can 
it  avoid  pressure  to  support  the  established  order.   By  means 
of  schools,  the  cultures  of  the  past  and  present  are  knit  to- 
gether and  projected  into  the  future.   This  process  tends  to 
preserve  not  only  the  political  order  but  also  the  entire  social 
order.   In  this  connection,  McGlowsky  conducted  research  on 
"conservatism  and  personality"  in  19^8.   He  concluded  that  con- 
servatism is  not  a  preferred  doctrine  of  the  intellectual  elite, 
but  the  reverse;  conservative  beliefs  are  found  most  frequently 
among  the  uniformed,  the  poorly  educated  and  the  less  intelli- 
gent. 

2 

Russell  Kirk,   in  his  book,  A  Program  for  Conservatives. 

pointed  out  that  the  people  whom  we  call  "conservatives"  are  not 
restricted  to  any  social  class  or  any  economic  occupation  or 
any  level  of  formal  education.   Some  are  physicians,  and  some 
engine  drivers,  and  some  professors,  and  some  clerks,  and  some 
bankers,  and  some  clergymen.   In  a  popular  magazine  recently, 
he  noticed  a  passing  reference  to  "the  rich  conservatives,  the 
well  off  liberals,  and  the  poor  liberal  men,"   He  stated  that 


H.  McClowsky,  "Conservatism  and  Personality,"  American 


Political  Science  Review.  i|2  (1958),  pp,  27-I].5. 

^Russell  Kirk,  A  ? 
Regnery  Company,  1951+)  . 
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this  notion  is  nonsense.   Some  millionaires  are  fanatically  rad- 
ical, and  some  working  men  are  fiercely  conservatives.   Conserv- 
atism, liberalism  and  radicalism  are  states  of  mind,  not  of  the 
pocket  book.   Conservatism  is  something  more  than  mere  solici- 
tude for  tidy  incomes. 

Monk  and  Newcorab   conducted  research  on  perceived  consensus 
•in  relation  to  occupational  classes  in  1956.   The  study  presents 
a  partial  report  of  how  perceptions  of  the  attitudes  of  members 
of  occupational  groups,  and  communication  with  members  of  such 
groups,  are  related  to  an  individual's  own  attitude.   In  terms  of 
the  theoretical  basis  for  this  study,  they  concluded  that  the 
bases  for  perceived  similarity  between  personal  attitude  and  the 
modal  attitude  of  groups  are  both  "realistic"  (i.e.,  based  upon 
information  received  via  communication)  and  "autistic"  (i.e., 
based  upon  desired  similarity). 

Inhibition  of  Attitudes 

This  study,  it  will  be  recalled,  deals  with  respondents' 
inabilities  to  express  attitudes  toward  the  community  as  well 
as  their  attitudes  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  it. 
In  this  research,  inhibition  of  attitudes  is  defined  as  lack  of 
an  attitude  expression  (a  "don't  know"  response).   This,  we  be- 
lieve, is  largely  a  result  of  deficient  information  about  the 


Mark  Monk  and  Theodore  Newcomb,  "Perceived  Consensus 
Within  and  Among  Occupational  Classes,"  American  Sociological 
Review.  21  (February,  1956),  pp.  71-79. 
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social  environment.   Attitudes,  according  to  the  literature,  are 
formed  through  the  processes  of  socialization,  education,  and 
experience,  and  differences  in  attitudes  stem  from  differential 
socialization,  education  and  experience.   Different  segments  of 
the  population  are  expected  to  have  different  levels  of  know- 
ledge about  the  elements  of  the  social  system  because  they  are 
differently  socialized,  educated  and  experienced. 

Gresham  M.  Sykes   conducted  research  on  factors  influencing 
knowledge  of  persons'  communities.   He  pointed  out  that  as  in- 
come levels  rise  the  proportion  of  knowledgeable  individuals  in- 
creases.  V/hen  his  sample  was  dichotomized  into  those  earning 
$5000  or  more  per  year,  and  those  earning  less,  the  former  group 
showed  a  significantly  higher  percentage  of  knowledgeable  people, 
However,  it  was  those  earning  i!^2000  or  less  per  year  who  were 
primarily  responsible  for  the  relatively  smaller  percentage  of 
knowledgeable  people  in  the  less  than  $^000  per  year  group. 

Occupational  classifications  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
United  States  Census  groupings.   In  general,  as  occupational 
status  declined,  the  proportion  of  high  scores  became  smaller, 
V/hen  occupational  statuses  were  grouped,  the  two  highest  cate- 
gories (professionals,  proprietors,  managers,  and  officials) 
showed  a  significantly  higher  proportion  of  high  scores  than  did 
semiskilled  workers  and  lesser  ranked  occupations. 

In  testing  education,  the  sample  showed  a  significantly 


•'■Gresham  M.  Sykes,  "The  Differential  Distribution  of  Com- 
munity Knowledge, "  Social  Forces.  29  (May,  1951),  PP.  376-382, 
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consistent  increase  in  the  percentage  of  knowledgeable  individ- 
uals with  an  increase  in  the  educational  level,  until  the  group 
"completed  college"  was  reached,  at  which  point  the  proportion 
decreased  slightly.   When  grouped  by  those  having  completed  high 
school  or  less,  and  those  having  some  college  or  more,  the  high- 
er educational  level  group  showed  a  significantly  higher  propor- 
tion of  high  scores. 

These  findings  suggest  that  (1)  a  certain  amount  of  educa- 
tion is  essential  for  the  acquisition  of  community  knowledge, 
but  that  this  level  is  soon  reached  (approximately  some  high 
school);  (2)  educational  level  is  importantly  associated  with 
the  level  of  community  knowledge  within  the  context  of  lower 
economic  status,  but  not  within  the  context  of  relatively  higher 
economic  status;  and  (3)  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  highest  ed- 
ucational levels  (completed  college  and  beyond)  to  have  a  lower 
level  of  community  knowledge  than  the  educational  level  immedi- 
ately below. 

In  testing  length  of  residence,  a  more  or  less  consistent 
increase  was  evident  in  the  proportion  of  high  scores  as  the 
length  of  residence  increased.  When  grouped  by  categories  of 

(a)  those  having  lived  in  the  community  more  than  10  years,  and 

(b)  those  having  lived  in  the  community  less  than  10  years, 
there  was  significantly  greater  proportion  of  knowledgeable  per- 
sons in  the  group  of  longer  term  residence. 
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Selected  Experimontal  Studies 

A  study  on  "attitude  crystallization"   was  reported  by 

2 
Olsen.   It  was  designed  as  a  broad  exploratory  investigation 

of  the  phenomenon  of  attitude  crystallization.   No  explicit  hy- 
potheses were  formulated  to  be  tested.   Instead,  the  original 
goal  was  siiTiply  to  discover  whether  any  other  social  character- 
istics were  significantly  related  to  attitude  crystallization. 
Out  of  fourteen  factors,  sex,  age,  education,  occupation,  and 
income  were  tested.   It  was  found  that  there  were  no  significant 
relationships  between  attitude  crystallization  and  occupation, 
education  or  income.   So  the  author  concluded  that  attitude 

crystallization  is  not  directly  related  to  social  stratification. 

3 

Another  study  conducted  by  Madigan   in  three  barrios  in 

Mindanao  is  one  of  a  series  of  reports  published  by  the  Commu- 
nity Development  Research  Council  of  the  University  of  Philip- 
pines,  The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  apparently  to 


Attitude  crystallization  scores  were  obtained  by  doubling 
over  the  distribution  of  liberalism-conservatism  scores.   A  per- 
son of  high  attitude  crystallization  was  defined  as  being  lib- 
eral or  conservative  in  5  or  6  of  the  areas.   A  person  of  medium 
crystallization  was  either  liberal  or  conservative  in  l\.   areas, 
and  a  person  of  low  crystallization  was  libera.1  in  three  and 
conservative  in  three.   These  scales  measured  liberalism-con- 
servatism with  respect  to  freedom  of  speech,  international  rela- 
tions, domestic  politics,  racial  integration,  moral  problems, 
and  religious  beliefs. 

2 
Marvin  E.  Olsen,  "Liberal-Conservative  Attitude  Crystal- 
lization," The  Sociological  Quarterly.  Ill  (January,  1962), 
pp.  17-26. 

-^Francis  C.  Madigan,  The  Farms  Said  No  (Quezon  City;  Com- 
munity Development  Research  Council,  University  of  Philippines, 
1962).   Study  Series  No.  li|,  359  pp. 
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develop  a  procedure  by  which  a  community  development  workers 
might  predict  the  extent  to  which  individuals  are  likely  to  co- 
operate with  the  community  development  workers  in  carrying  out 
development  projects.  The  criterion  of  cooperativeness  was  a 
score  on  a  resistance  scale.   The  relationships  between  a  series 
of  21  factors  and  the  resistance  score  were  examined.   These 
factors  were  suggested  either  by  theoretical  considerations  or 
by  persons  with  practical  experience  in  community  development 
work  and  they  include  a  wide  range  of  types  of  variables:   for 
example  sex,  education,  size  of  farm,  social  class  position, 
office  holding,  income,  leadership  ideals,  and  authoritarian 
personality.   The  relationship  between  a  number  of  independent 
variables  such  as  education,  income,  size  of  farm  and  the  re- 
sistance score  is  quite  similar  to  relationships  found  in  the 
American  studies  of  the  adoption  of  recommended  farming  prac- 
tices.  Those  concerned  with  community  development  work  will 
find  it  encouraging  that  not  only  those  who  have  formal  leader- 
ship positions  but  also  those  who  have  leadership  appeal  have 
relatively  low  resistance  scores.  The  resistance  score  for 
those  who  prefer  democratic  leadership  are  lower  than  the  scores 
of  those  who  prefer  authoritarian  leadership,  .  Similarly,  indi- 
viduals who  perceive  themselves  in  a  social  class  position  ei- 
ther higher  or  lower  than  that  indicated  by  objective  measures 


Herbert  F,  Lionberger,  Adoption  of  New  Ideas  and  Prac- 
tices (Ames,  Iowa:   The  Iowa  State  University  Press,  1961) , 
pp,  96-106. 
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such  as  income  and  occupation  have  higher  resistance  scores  than 
those  who  are  more  accurate  in  the  perception  of  their  class 
position. 

In  i960,  Lystad   conducted  a  study  titled  "Institutional- 
ized Planning  for  Social  Change."   In  this  study  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  plans  for  change  in  the  field  of  social  welfare,  it 
was  found  that  those  functions  which  directly  initiate  community 
changes  were  less  frequently  engaged  in  than  those  functions 
which  primarily  set  the  stage  for  overcoming  resistance  to 
change,  i.e.,  public  relations  functions.   It  was  also  found 
that  committee  members,  who  by  virtue  of  their  higher  social 
status  in  the  community  had  more  vested  interests  in  the  status 
quo, were  less  in  favor  of  such  planning  activities  than  were  the 
staff  members  who  have  less  vested  interest  in  the  status  quo. 

In  dealing  with  additional  studies  concerning  the  relation- 

2 

ships  between  socio-economic  factors  and  attitude,  Stagner   ex- 
plored attitudes  toward  fascism  among  college  students  and  found 
this  group  not  so  conscious  of  middle-class  interests  as  antag- 
onistic to  liberal  or  radical  measures  favoring  the  lower 
classes.  Age,  sex,  and  intelligence  were  not  significant 


Mary  H.  Lystad,  "Institutionalized  Planning  for  Social 
Change,"  Sociolorzy  and  Social  Research:  An  International  Jour- 
nal. i|L|.  (  January- February,  I960), 
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R,  Stagner,  "Fascist  Attitudes:  An  Exploratory  Study," 

Journal  of  Social  Psychology.  VII  (1936),  pp,  309-319. 
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1        2 
factors,  but  the  economic  factor  was.   Wilke  maintains  that 

radical  attitudes  of  students  show  no  relation  to  age,  although 
women  are  slightly  more  radical  than  men.   Fay  and  Middleton-^ 
studied  the  relationship  between  liberal-conservative  attitudes 
of  college  students  and  such  factors  as  father's  vocation,  size 
of  town,  father's  political  preference,  sex,  college  class,  fra- 
ternity membership,  and  major  subject.   Students  who  came  from 
the  country  and  cities  over  500,000  and  whose  fathers  were  so- 
cialists were  the  most  liberal  in  political  outlook.   Seniors, 
male  students,  and  nonf raternity  students  were  the  most  liberal 
Lentz^  in  studying  similar  attitudes,  argued  for  the  validity 


R.  Stagner,  "Fascist  Attitudes:  Their  Determining  Condi- 
tions," Journal  of  Social  Psychology.  VII  (1936),  pp.  ll^Q-k^k-' 

^W,  H.  V/ilke,  "Student  Opinion  in  Relation  to  Age,  Sex  and 
General  Radicalism,"  Journal  of  Social  Psychology.  VII  (193^), 
pp,  Slii}.- 21^.6. 

■^P.  J,  Fay  and  W.  C.  Mlddleton,  "Certain  Factors  Relating 
to  Liberal  and  Conservative  Attitudes  of  College  Students.  I. 
Father's  Occupation;  Size  of  Town,"  Journal  of  Social  Psychol- 
ogy, XI  (I9I4-O),  pp.  91-105;   P.  J.  Fay  and  W.  C.  Middleton, 
''''Certain  Factors  Relating  to  Liberal  and  Conservative  Attitudes 
of  College  Students.  II.  Father's  Political  Preference;  Presi- 
dential Candidate::  Favored  in  1932  and  19  36  Elections,"  Journal 
of  Social  Psychology.  XI  {I9I4.O),  pp.  107-119;   P.  J.  Fay  and  V/. 
C,  Middleton,  "Certain  Factors  Relating  to  Liberal  and  Conserv- 
ative Attitudes  of  College  Students:   Sex,  Classification,  Fra- 
ternity Membership,  and  Major  Subject,"  Journal  of  Educational 
Psychology.  XXX  (1939),  PP.  378-390. 

%*.  F,  Lentz,  "Generality  and  Specificity  of  Conservatism- 
Radicalism,"  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology.  XXIX  (1938), 
pp.  5Ij-0-5i^6. 
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of   the   concept  of  general  conservatism,  while  Nelson,   in  admin- 
istering the  Lentz  conservative-radical  questionnaire  to  college 
students  of  four  state  universities,  found  a  slight  tendency  to- 
ward conservatism,  although  Seniors  were  less  conservative  than 
Freshmen.   In  addition,  he  reported  that  th'V  more  liberal  stu- 
dents came  from  homes  of  teachers  and  social  workers  and  that 
father's  vocation  was  more  significant  as  an  influence  upon  stu- 
dent attitudes  than  was  class  in  college. 

The  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station  published  a  study- 
titled  "Factors  Associated  with  the  Acceptance  of  Health  Care 
Practices  Among  Rural  Families."   The  following  general  hypoth- 
esis was  tested:   there  is  an  association  between  indices  of  so- 
cial and  economic  status  and  the  adoption  of  recommended  health 
care  measures  by  rural  people.   In  this  exploratory  study,  the 
general  procedure  consisted  of  constructing  an  index  of  adoption 
of  recommended  health  care  measures,  which  was  considered  to  be 
the  dependent  variable.   This  index  was  then  related  to  a  series 
of  social  and  economic  independent  variables.   Among  the  results 
of  this  study,  it  was  found  that,  in  terms  of  occupation,  those 
households  with  heads  having  clerical  and  kindred  work  as  major 


E.  Nelson,  "Radicalism-Conservatism  in  Student  Attitudes," 
Psychological  Monographs.  L  (1938),  PP.  1-32;   E.  Nelson, 
"Father's  Vocation  and  Certain  Student  Attitudes,"  Journal  of 
Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology.  XXXIV  (1939),  pp.  275-279. 
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This  paper  was  published  with  the  approval  of  the  Director 

of  Research  as  paper  No.  862  of  the  Journal  series  of  the  North 
Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.   See  Rural  Sociology. 
23  (June,  1958),  pp.  198-206. 
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occupation  had  the  highest  median  adoption  score  in  health  prac- 
tices (53)  and  those  with  heads  in  professional  and  managerial 
work  were  very  similar  in  adoption  score  (52),   Next  to  these 
groups  were  skilled  and  semiskilled  workers  and  then  common  la- 
borers and  farm  operators.   Those  households  in  which  the  head's 
major  occupation  was  housewife  had  a  median  adoption  score  of 
only  16,   In  terms  of  age  of  male  head,  it  was  found  that  the 
median  adoption  score  was  highest  for  households  whose  male  head 
was  in  the  35-iUl-  ^-g©  category.   Those  2^'3>k-   years  were  similar 
in  score  (1^9)  and  then  were  followed  by  those  in  l\.S~5k-   age  group 
with  a  median  adoption  score  of  I4.2 ,   Those  households  with  low- 
est median  scores  (16)  had  heads  65  years  of  age  and  over.  Re- 
sults concerning  age  of  female  head  were  found  to  be  similar  to 
those  of  male  head.   In  terms  of  education  of  household  heads, 
there  was  a  positive  association  between  education  of  the  male 
and  also  the  female  head  with  median  index  score  of  adoption  of 
recommended  health  practices.  Those  households  with  the  female 
head  having  under  five  years  of  formal  schooling  had  a  median 
score  of  25  while  those  in  which  t he  female  head  completed  one 
or  more  years  of  college  had  a  median  adoption  score  of  5^.   it 
was  also  found  that  adoption  scores  increased  directly  with  in- 
come. Those  households  with  socio-economic  scores  under  70  and 
those  of  70-79  were  alike  in  having  adoption  scores  of  33.  There 


Socio-economic  status  was  measured  by  the  short  form  of 
Sewell's  socio-economic  status  scale.   For  details  see:   William 
H.  Sewell,  "A  Short  Form  of  the  Farm  Family  Socio-economic 
Status  Scale,''  Rural  Sociology.  VIII  (1914-3),  PP.  I6O-I7O. 
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was  an  increase  in  median  adoption  score  (50)  for  the  highest 
statui..  households. 

In  the  following  two  studies,  the  relationship  between  con- 
servatism, traditionalism  and  adoption  of  new  practices  could  be 
observed.   In  the  first  study,  conducted  by  Hoffer  and  Dale,   a 
survey  v;as  made  of  93  Michigan  farmers  who  grew  5  or  more  acres 
of  corn  in  19^^.   The  purpose  was  to  find  out  if  they  used  cer- 
tain approved  practices  in  corn  growing  and,  if  they  did  not, 
what  was  the  reason  for  their  failure  to  do  so.   Special  atten- 
tion was  given  to  attitudes  snd  values  in  relation  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  practice.   The  results  showed  that  if  a  farmer  was 
efficient,  had  initiative,  and  was  progressive,  he  was  likely 
to  adopt  approved  practices.   On  the  other  hand,  if  he  tended 
to  be  conservative  and  valued  security  highly  he  would  postpone 
the  adoption  of  a  practice  or  possibly  never  adopt  it.   There- 
fore, it  could  be  inferred  from  this  study  that  when  a  farmer 
was  conservative  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  reject  system 
change , 

In  the  second  study,  conducted  by  Ramsey,  Poison,  and 

2 

Spencer,   12  value  orientations  were  tested  for  their  relation- 
ship to  two  scales  of  practice  adoption.   One  adoption  scale  in- 


Charles  R,  Hoffer  and  Dale  Stangland,  "Farmer's  Attitudes 
and  Values  in  Relation  to  Adoption  of  Approved  Practices  in  Corn 
Growing,"  Rural  Sociology.  23  (June,  1956),  pp ,  112-120, 
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Charles  E,  Ramsey,  Robert  A,  Poison  and  George  5,  Spencer, 

"Values  and  the  Adoption  of  Practices,"  Rural  Sociology,  2I4. 
(March,  1959),  pp,  35-i|7. 
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volved  behavioral  adoption  of  four  practices  applicable  to  dairy 
farming,  and  the  other  involved  knowledge,  critical  evaluation, 
and  the  use  of  lime.   Significant  linear  negative  relationships 
were  found  between  the  behavioral  adoption  scale  and  two  of  the 
value  orientations:   security  and  traditionalism.   Significant 
linear  relationships  were  found  between  the  lime  scale  (cogni- 
tive adoption)  and  five  value  orientations:   positive  relation- 
ships with  achievement,  science  and  material  comfort  and  nega- 
tive relationships  with  security  and  traditionalism. 

Abma  pointed  out  that  the  introduction  of  rational  organ- 
ization, the  appointment  of  experts  and  full-time  employees,  and 
the  contact  with  the  influence  of  the  outside  world  have  not 
only  reduced  the  intensity  of  bonds  between  villagers  but  have 
also  changed  their  character.   Villagers  no  longer  meet  and  do 
things  together  as  members  of  the  village  community  but  as  mem- 
bers of  one  or  the  other  of  the  special  interest  associations 

or  in  their  occupational  pursuits. 

2 

In  a  theoretical  discussion  of  regional  attitudes,  Bernard 

pointed  out  that  the  differences  between  the  farmers  and  the 
city  dwellers  lies  in  their  judgements  and  attitudes  which  they 


Ernst  Abma,  "Participation  in  Community  Services:  A  Case 
Study  of  the  Health  Service,"  Sociologia  Ruralis.  1  (Spring, 
I960),  pp.  k3'k9. 

^L.  L.  Bernard,  "A  Theory  of  Rural  Attitudes,^'  American 
Journal  of  Sociology.  XXII  (1917),  PP.  630-6i|.9. 
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have  built  out  of  experience  and  training,  Steiner  described 
and  illustrated  the  changes  from  conservatism  to  liberalism  in 
the  rural  community  which  are  largely  due  to  industrialism  and 

modern  communication. 

2 

The  following  study,  conducted  by  Jyrkila,   illustrates  the 

movement  of  liberalism  into  rural  communities.   A  pilot  study  of 
recipients  of  welfare  aid  was  undertaken  during  the  summer  of 
1958  in  23  Finnish  communities,  of  which  9  were  cities,  6  mar- 
ket towns,  and  8  agricultural  communities.   Data  were  collected 
by  means  of  observation  and  personal  Interviews,   It  is  usually 
accepted  that  the  way  of  life  in  rural  areas  is  more  conserva- 
tive than  in  urban,  and  the  old  habits  and  customs  are  more  per- 
sistent in  villages  than  in  big  cities.   However,  when  the  an- 
swers of  the  applicants  for  social  benefits  were  analysed  ac- 
cording to  their  residence  in  cities  and  in  rural  areas,  it  ap- 
peared that  those  living  in  the  purely  agrarian  areas  expressed, 
in  fact,  the  more  modern  ideas.   Relatively,  more  of  those  liv- 
ing in  the  countryside  than  of  those  in  cities  said  that  the 
community  is  responsible  for  the  needy,  quite  contrary  to  expec- 
tations.  Recent  policies  in  respect  of  subsidies  and  allowances 
has  favored  people  living  in  the  countryside.   This  might  well 


-"-J.  F,  Steiner,  "Village  Mores  in  Transition,"  in  Social 
Attitudes,  ed,  by  Kimball  Young  {New  York:   H.  Holt  and  Co., 
1931),  PP.  166-187. 

2 

Faina  Jyrkila,  "Conflict  of  Norms  and  the  Behavior  of 

Recipients  of  Social  Welfare  Assistance  in  Finland,"  Sociologia 
Rural  is.  1  (Spring,  I960),  pp.  36-i;l, 
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be  the  reason  for  the  seemingly  greater  acceptance  by  the  rural 
applicants  of  the  responsibility  of  the  state  in  this  matter. 
It  might,  of  course,  be  a  sign  of  the  rapid  social  change  which 
is  taking  place  in  the  agricultural  areas. 

The  greater  acceptance  of  the  new  norms  by  the  rural  appli- 
cants can  also  be  seen  from  their  answers  to  a  question  about 
"reluctance"  or  "readiness"  in  going  to  the  welfare  office. 
Rural  applicants  less  frequently  {62fo)    than  urban  applicants 
(81^)  felt  it  "difficult"  to  apply  for  relief.   The  strength  of 
the  old  norms  can  be  gauged  from  the  reasons  these  people  gave 
as  to  why  thejr  felt  it  "difficult"  to  apply.   In  this  respect 
no  significant  difference  was  apparent  between  applicants  from 
cities  and  from  countryside. 

One  may  no  longer  assume  that  farmers  are  the  strongest 
supporters  of  tradition  in  contemporary  American  society.   Ham- 
ilton wrote  an  article  titled  "The  Sociology  of  a  Changing 
Agriculture,"   He  mentioned  that  the  methods  of  farming  were 
largely  traditional  ones  passed  on  from  father  to  son  and  from 
neighbor  to  neighbor.   He  contends,  writing  about  the  role  of 
the  federal  government,  that  long  before  the  first  world  war 
social  unrest  was  growing  among  American  farmers.   Movements  to 
correct  economic  injustices  and  to  alleviate  undesirable  living 
conditions  led  to  such  organizations  as  the  Grange,  The  Farmers 
Union,  The  Farmers  Equity  Society,  and  others  which  Carl  C. 


"^Horace  C.  Hamilton,  "The  Sociology  of  a  Changing  Agricul- 
ture," Social  Forces.  37  (October,  1958),  pp.  1-7. 
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Taylor  has  described  and  analyzed  in  his  contribution  "The  Farm- 
ers Movement" .   Agricultural  unrest  in  this  early  period  also 
led  to  some  radical  political  activity  which  reached  a  high  peak 
in  the  Populist  Movement, 

The  inclination  to  search  for  political  solutions  to  agri- 
cultural problems  led  to  the  invention  of  the  farm  relief  plans 
of  the  1920 's  and  to  the  New  Deal  Programs  of  the  1930' s.   But 
even  earlier,  the  drive  to  improve  agriculture  and  rural  living 
had  led  to  the  establishment  of  federal-state  public  programs 
for  agricultural  research,  vocational  education,  and  the  present 
strong  Agricultural  Extension  Service,   Other  public  developments 
included  the  rural  postal  service,  the  federal  farm  credit  sys- 
tem, and  federal  aid  for  public  highways. 

The  same  article  involved  some  indications  that  farmers, 
as  well  as  non-agricultural  people,  have  long  believed,  and  are 
constantly  reminded,  that  the  application  of  science  and  modern 
technology  in  agricultural  and  Industrial  production  provides 
the  major  means  of  raising  levels  of  living  and  of  achieving 
other  elements  of  the  good  life.   The  rapid  adoption  of  mechani- 
zation and  technology  in  agricultural  production  and  rural  liv- 
ing has  been  and  is  continuing  to  be  a  dominant  factor  in  the 
American  changing  agriculture. 

A  Perspective  on  Attitudes 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  attitudes  are  defined  as  ac- 
quired tendencies  or  predispositions  to  respond,  act,  think. 
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perceive  or  feel,  in  a  certain  way  to  given  stimuli.   Attitudes 
serve  as  "set"  inner  controls  which  are  manifested  as  activities 
repeated  in  response  to  similar  situations.   Attitudes  are  dis- 
tinguished from  other  types  of  raentalic  responses  in  that  they 
are  pointed  in  some  direction  with  reference  to  this  or  that 
object.   Individual's  attitudes  differ  in  direction  and  inten- 
sity. 

Attitudes  are  called  social  because  they  develop  in  a  highly 
organized  patterns  built  up  through  experience  in  characteristic 
situations  congruently  with  the  attitudes  of  significant  others. 
Attitude  development  is  very  much  affected  by  an  individual's 
reference  groups  to  which  he  may  or  may  not  belong.  When  a  mem- 
ber of  a  group  faces  a  certain  situation,  he  responds  to  it  ac- 
cording to  a  structure  of  attitudes  that  he  brings  from  the 
group  situation. 

Another  explanation  of  the  social  nature  of  attitudes  is 
the  inference  that  they  are  affected  by  the  individual's  posi- 
tion in  the  social  system  and  his  socio-economic  characteristics 
which  influence  his  choice  of  reference  groups.   These  forces, 
affecting  the  development  of  social  attitudes,  are  important 
determinants  of  the  individual's  behavior. 

Social  attitudes  are  affected  by  social  class  identifica- 
tions. I'lhen   people  belong  to  different  social  classes,  they  be- 
long to  different  groups.  Both  membership  groups  with  which  the 
individual  affiliates  and  the  membership  groups  to  which  he  as- 
pires to  belong  are  important  in  shaping  and  crystallizing  his 
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attitudes. Anindividual' s  attitudes,  representing  those  of  his 
group,  are  assumed  to  be  affected  by  social  forces  developed  as 
a  result  of  his  socio-economic  characteristics,  his  system  of 
values,  and  his  aspired  goals, 

"Inhibition  of  attitudes  is  defined  as  lack  of  an  attitude 
expression  (a  don't  know  response).   This,  we  believe,  is  large- 
ly a  result  of  deficient  information  about  the  social  environ- 
ment.  This  concept  is  affected  by  the  process  of  socialization, 
education  and  contact  with  the  elements  of  the  social  order. 

Derived  Hypotheses 

The  hypotheses  which  will  guide  this  research,  derived  from 
the  literature,  are  as  follows: 

1,  Business  leaders  are  more  satisfied  with  their  commu- 
nity facilities  and  services  than  other  types  of  leaders,  and 
also  more  so  than  the  general  public.  Thus,  following  the 
study's  definition  of  the  terms  "conservative"  and  "liberal", 
the  first  group  will  have  more  conservative  attitudes  than  other 
leaders  or  the  general  public. 

2,  Middle  income  people  are  more  satisfied  with  their  com- 
munity facilities  and  services  than  either  upper  or  lower  income 
people. 

3,  Older  people  are  more  satisfied  with  existing  community 
facilities  and  services  than  younger  groups.  That  is,  older 
people  will  be  more  conservative  than  younger  people, 

14-.  There  is  an  inverse  relationship  between  level  of 
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achieved  education  and  degree  of  satisfaction  with  community 
facilities  and  services. 

5.  Younger  and  better  educated  persons  tend  to  have  more 
liberal  attitudes  toward  change  of  existing  state  of  community 
facilities  and  services  than  the  older  and  less  educated  per- 
sons. 

6.  Males  are  less  satisfied  with  community  facilities  and 
services  than  females. 

7.  Open  country  and  town  residents  do  not  differ  signif- 
icantly in  their  degrees  of  conservatism  regarding  community 
facilities  and  services. 

8.  There  is  a  positive  correlation  between  the  length  of 
time  persons  have  lived  in  communities  and  the  degree  of  satis- 
faction they  express  with  community  facilities. 

9.  There  is  a  negative  correlation  between  leader's  and 
public's  views  of  the  inadequacy  of  community  facilities  and 
services.   That  is,  those  items  about  which  leaders  are  most 
concerned  will  be  those  about  which  the  public  is  least  con- 
cerned and  vice  versa. 

10,  There  is  a  positive  correlation  between  the  views  of 
town  households  and  those  of  open  country  dwellers  as  to  the  in- 
adequacy of  community  facilities  and  services. 

11,  The  same  segments  of  population  residing  in  different 
geographical  areas  will  have  positively  correlated  views  of  the 
inadequacy  of  their  cdmmunity  facilities  and  services, 

12,  Community  facilities  and  services  differ  in  their 
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degree  of  visibility  from  one  area  to  another.  Thus,  following 
this  proposition,  it  is  expected  that  the  same  segments  of  popu- 
lation residing  in  different  areas  have  significantly  differing 
degrees  of  knowledge  and  ignorance  about  their  community  facil- 
ities and  services. 

13.   Higher  prestige  people  are  more  knowledgeable  about 
the  existing  state  of  affairs  than  lower  prestige  people.  Thus, 
it  is  expected  that  leaders  have  significantly  more  knowledge 
about  the  condition  of  their  community  facilities  and  services 
than  the  general  public  residing  in  the  same  community. 

ll\..      Males  are  more  knowledgeable  about  community  facil- 
ities and  services  than  females, 

1^.   Older  people  are  more  knowledgeable  about  community 
facilities  than  younger  people. 

16,  Long-term  residents  in  communities  have  a  higher  de- 
gree of  knowledge  about  their  community  facilities  and  services 
than  short- terra  residents. 

17,  People  of  higher  educational  levels  have  more  know- 
ledge about  their  community  facilities  and  services  than  those 
of  lower  educational  levels. 

18,  People  of  higher  family  incomes  have  a  higher  degree 
of  community  knowledge  than  those  of  lower  family  incomes. 


CHAPTER  III 

A  STATEMENT  OP  METHOD 

The  methods  used  in  this  study  will  be  described  in  three 
main  sections:   (1)  the  data  and  the  samples;  (2)  the  variables 
and  calculation  of  community  facilities  and  services  dissatis- 
faction scores;  and  (3)  analysis. 

The  Data  and  The  Samples 

The  data  used  in  this  study  were  collected  for  the  Area 
Development  project  at  Kansas  State  University,  sponsored  by 
Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  in  1962  and  1963 .  These 
data  include  samples  of  the  publics  residing  in  two  major  geo- 
graphical areas  of  the  state  and  of  the  influentials  or  leaders. 
The  public  samples  are  of  two  types  of  residents:   those  living 
in  the  towns  and  those  living  in  the  open  country  within  the 
designated  geographical  territories.   The  sampling  techniques 
are  briefly  set  forth  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Town  households.  Northwest  Kansas. — A  yfo   random  sample  was 
taken  of  households  in  all  incorporated  towns  in  the  Colby  trade 
area  (The  trade  area  is  the  part  enclosed  in  the  dotted  line  on 
the  map.  Pig.  1) .   A  1^  sample  of  households  was  taken  in  all 
Northwest  Kansas  incorporated  towns  outside  the  Colby  trade 
area.   There  were  56  respondents  in  the  Colby  area,  and  62  in 
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the  outer  area,  a  total  of  ll8  town  households.   Of  these,  100 
gave  completely  usable  responses  on  the  items  with  which  this 
study  is  concerned;  these  respondents  constitute  the  sample 
utilized. 

Open-country  households.  Northwest  Kansas. — A  3%'  random 
sample  was  taken  of  all  farmers  in  the  Colby  trade  area  and  a 
1%   random  sample  of  farmers  outside  the  Colby  trade  area.  All 
were  given  the  general  farm  schedule  and  half,  chosen  randomly, 
were  given  the  household  schedule  which  includes  the  items  on 
which  this  study  is  focused.  The  farm  sample  for  the  Northwest 
area  is  29  farm  households  of  which  ll}.  were  in  the  Colby  trade 
area  and  1$   were  from  the  remaining  territory  delineated  on  the 
map.   Of  these  sampled  respondents,  l\.   did  not  give  complete 
answers  concerning  the  variables  under  study  and  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  analysis.   Thus,  the  number  of  Northwest  Kansas 
open  country  dwellers  handled  in  this  research  is  25. 

Town  households.  Southwest  Kansas. — A  random  sample  was 
taken  of  the  hoiJiseholds  in  all  incorporated  towns  in  the  Garden 
City  trade  area.   The  towns  where  interviews  were  taken,  with 
the  number  of  interviews  and  the  percentage  of  households  sam- 
pled are: 

Town         Number  taken    %   of  households 


Garden  City 

50 

1.25 

Lakin 

18 

i^.oo 

Deerfield 

11 

8,00 

Copeland 

8 

10.50 

Ingalls 

5 

8.00 

Sublette 

15 

il-.OO 

Satana 

15 

5.00 

Total 

122 

BQ 


Thirteen  of  those  respondents  gave  incomplete  answers  con- 
cerning the  variables  in  study;  thus,  the  number  upon  which  this 
study  is  based  is  109  households. 

Open-country  households,  Southwest  Kansas. --A  1^%   random 
sample  was  taken  of  all  farmers  in  the  Garden  City  trade  area. 
Approximately  half  (chosen  randomly)  were  ^iven  household  sched- 
ules.  The  number  in  the  general  farm  sample  was  77  respondents; 
the  number  given  the  household  schedule  was  39,   Six  of  the  lat- 
ter group  did  not  give  complete  answers  on  the  items  being  an- 
alyzed in  this  study  and  were  excluded,  making  the  sample  number 
analyzed  33  respondents. 

Community  leaders .--The  leadership  sampling  was  accomplished 

by  a  technique  first  devised  by  Samuel  Stouffer  and  modified  by 

2 
Dakin.    A  list  of  ^ he  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  oc- 
cupying those  of  28  koy  community  positions  in  every  community 
located  within  the  survey  areas  was  secured.   These  key  posi- 
tions included  li|  principal  positions  representing  nearly  all 
major  sectors  of  the  organized  culture  and  II4.  alternate  posi- 
tions, each  of  which  represented  the  same  sector  of  the  culture 
as  the  corresponding  principal  position.   In  addition,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  three  area  key  positionals  was  secured;  those 


Samuel  Stouffer,  Communism,  Conformity  and  Civil  Liberties 
(Garden  City,  New  York:   Doubleday,  1955) , 

2 

This  description  of  the  modified  technique  is  taken  from 

an  unpublished  paper,  "Leadership  Patterns  in  Area  Development," 
presented  by  Professor  Dakin  at  the  Great  Plains  Resources  Eco- 
nomics Committee  Community  Development  Workshop,  Manhattan,  Kan- 
sas, April,  I96I4., 
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persons  seemed  to  be  In  a  position  to  have  an  area-wide  perspec- 
tive on  leadership  because  of  their  wide-ranging  contacts.   The 
list  of  cominunity  and  area  positionals  was  as  follows. 


Community  Positionals 


Principal  Key  Positionals 

1,  Mayor 

2,  President,  Chamber  of 

Com:nerce 

3,  President,    largest   local 

labor  union 
il.   President,  local  bar 

association 
5.   Chairman,  library  board 


6,  Chairman,  school  board 

(h.s.  preferred) 

7,  Commander,  largest  Ameri- 

can Legion  Post 

8,  Minister,  largest 

Protestant  Church 
Priest,  largest  Catholic 

perish 
Chairman,  local  Community 

Chest 


9 
10 

11 


President,  Kiwanis 


12,  Editor,  largest  newspaper 

13.  Society  editor,  largest 

newspaper 

1l\.,      President,  largest 
women's  club 


Alternates 


1,  City  Commissioner 

2,  President,  largest  bank 

3,  Local  labor  union 

officials 

I].,   President,  local  medical 
association 

^.  President  of  art,  dra- 
matic, historical,  or 
musical  society 

6,  President  or  chairman, 

local  PTA 

7,  Head   local  VPV/,    AVC,    or 

other  veterans  organi- 
zation 

8,  Minister,  second  largest 

Protestant  Church 

9,  Assistant  to  Priest 

10,  Head,  local  Red  Cross 

11,  President  of  Rotary, 

Lions,  or  other  service 
club 

12,  Assistant  editor,  largest 

newspaper 

13,  Assistant  to  society 

editor,  largest  news- 
paper 
ll\..   President,  second  largest 
women's  club 


Area  Positionals 

1,  The  County  Chairman  of  the  two  major  political  parties 

2,  The  County  Agent. 

Alternates  were  the  next  ranking  officials  of  the  parties 
and  the  leading  assistant  to  the  County  Agent. 
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In  every  community,  letters  were  sent  to  each  of  the  prin- 
cipals to  be  found  in  that  community,  or  to  their  appropriate 
alternate  whenever  the  principal  positional  did  not  exist  in  the 
community,  and  also  to  each  of  the  area  positions.  When  these 
persons  failed  to  respond  to  the  letter  or  to  a  single  mailed 
follow-up,  personal  interviews  were  sought  with  them  by  field 
workers  in  the  area.   If  interviews  were  not  possible,  appropri- 
ate alternates  were  contacted.   The  letters  (or  interviews) 
sought  the  following  information: 

(1)  identification  of  key  leaders  residing  within  the 
designated  area; 

(2)  identification  of  key  leaders  residing  outside  of 
the  survey  area  who  could  work  effectively  on 
development  projects  for  the  area  with  the  leaders 
of  the  area; 

(3)  identification  of  a  key  development  project  under- 
taken in  the  area  in  recent  years; 

il\.)    identification  of  an  important  development  project 
which  was  proposed,  but  never  undertaken. 

The  objectives  of  this  phase  of  the  area  leadership  re- 
search were  (a)  to  identify  persons  who  had  outstanding  reputa- 
tions for  effective  leadership,  and  (b)  to  identify  the  two  im- 
portant development  projects  about  which  the  area  leaders  would 
later  be  questioned  to  gain  some  insight  into  how  things  get 
done  or  blocked. 

It  was  anticipated  that  a  large  number  of  persons  would  be 
mentioned  once  or  twice  and  that  a  few  persons  would  be  mentioned 
numerous  times  in  answer  to  the  five  leader  identification 
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questions.    It  seemed  necessary  and  desirable  to  interview  only 
those  l].0  to  60  persons  whose  names  were  mentioned  most  frequent- 
ly.  Those  persons,  Dakin  assumed,  were  the  top  area  leaders  in 
terms  of  their  reputations  for  acceptability  and  influence. 
This  technique  was  employed  in  both  areas  of  Kansas  being  stud- 
ied. 

In  the  Southwest  Kansas  area.  111  such  persons,  residing 
within  the  designated  area,  were  identified.  These  persons  were 


The  questions  were:   (1)  Suppose  a  major  project  was  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  Southwest  Kansas  area,  one  that  required 
decisions  by  a  group  of  leaders  nearly  every  one  in  the  area 
would  accept,   VJhich  people  xvithin  the  survey  area  shown  on  the 
enclosed  map  would  you  choose  to  make  up  this  group  —  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  you  know  them  personally?   (2)  In  most 
places,  certain  people  are  said  to  be  "influential  behind  the 
scenes"  and  to  havo  a  lot  to  say  about  programs  that  are  planned, 
projects  and  issues  that  come  up,   V/hat  persons  in  the  survey 
area  are  influential  in  this  way?   (3)  If  a  decision  were  to  be 
made  in  the  state  capital  that  directed  influenced  the  South- 
west rvansas  area,  who  would  be  the  best  contact  man  from  the 
area  you  could  send  to  get  in  touch  with  state  officials?   Til) 
Suppose  the  people  of  the  Southwest  Kansas  area  wanted  a  hearing 
before  federal  officials  in  V/ashington  on  some  matter  affecting 
them,  who  besides  their  local  Congressman  do  you  think  should 
be  selected  to  present  their  case?   (5)  Are  there  other  people 
with  whom  the  leaders  you  have  mentioned  work  closely  who  have 
not  been  named  so  far,  but  vjho  should  be  included  in  any  com- 
plete list  of  important  leaders  whose  decisions  affect  develop- 
ment of  this  area?  These  five  questions,  to  identify  influen- 
tials,  had  been  successfully  employed  on  prior  research  on  in- 
fluentials.   ^ee  R,  0.  Schulze  and  L,  V.  Blumbery,  "The  Deter- 
mination of  Local  Elites,"  The  American  Journal  of  Sociology. 
63  {November,  1957),  PP.  290-296_^ 

All  mentions  of  names  in  answer  to  these  five  leader  iden- 
tification questions  were  noted,   Each  by  a  community  key  posi- 
tional was  given  a  v/ei.Tht  of  1  point;  each  by  an  area  key  posi- 
tional v;as  given  a  wei  ;;nt  of  2  points.   The  totals  for  all  names 
mentioned  were  tabulated  and  the  top  I|.0  to  60  were  selected  for 
interview.   The  exact  number  of  top  influentials  to  be  inter- 
viewed in  any  given  area  was,  of  course,  determined  by  the 
breaking  point  in  the  frequency  distribution. 
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mentioned  a  total  of  i|i|.3  tines  for  an  average  of  10.8  mentions 
each  by  the  key  positionals.  The  range  was  from  5  mentions  to 
5l  mentions. 

In  the  Northwest  Kansas  area,  ^0  such  top  influentials  were 
identified.   These  persons  were  mentioned  a  total  of  1262  times 
for  an  average  of  25.2li.  mentions  each  by  the  key  positionals. 

The  characteristics  of  the  respondents  (leaders  and  sampled 
public — townspeople  and  open-country)  are  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables. 

SELECTED  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  CMRACTERISTICS  OP  THE 
LEADERS  OF  SOUTHIVEST  AND  NORTHV/EST  KANSAS 

1.  Age 

Number    Less  than  Above 

Area      °^  ^Q      ^^Q'^Q ^Q       Total 

Respon-  Percent 

dents    No.   %         No.   %  No.    % 

Northwest      ,, 
Kansas      hS"  k       8.89  31  68.89   10  22.22  100.00 

Southwest      ^^ 
Kansas      36'     11  30.^6  l5  ij-1.67   10  27.78  100.01 

Totals     81      15  18.52  I|-6  56.79   20  2lj..69  100.00 

*'*'The  analysis  includes  only  14-5  of  the  SO   identified  influ- 
entials in  Northwest  Kansas  and  only  36  of  the  i|.l  in  Southwest 
Kansas  because  the  others  did  not  give  sufficently  complete  in- 
formation on  the  variables  being  analyzed  to  be  useful  in  this 
study. 

The  majority  of  the  mentions  (55.1%)  were  "nonlocal".  That 
is,  the  majority  of  the  mentions  of  influentials  were  by  position- 
als living  in  towns  in  the  area  other  than  the  hometown  of  the 
persons  mentioned.   In  fact,  only  one  of  the  lj.1  influentials  ob- 
tained all  of  his  votes  from  positionals  living  in  his  hometown. 
In  contrast,  2l{.  of  the  influentials  received  half  or  more  of 
their  menti-^ns  from  positionals  residing  in  other  communities. 
This  would  iieem  to  attest  to  the  fact  that  the  influentials  whom 
Dakin  identified  had  area,  as  contrasted  to  local,  reputations. 
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2.      Education 


Area 

Number 

of 
Respon- 
dents 

0- 

No. 

•7 

8-12 

13-16 

Over  16 

Total 
Per- 
cent 

No .    Yo 

No.   % 

No .    % 

Northwest 
Kansas 

Southwest 
Kansas 

Totals 

36 

81 

1 

0 

1 

2.22 

0.00 

1.23 

11  2k  M 

11  30.56 
22   27.16 

20  hlv.hh 

21  56.33 
I4.I  50.62 

13  28.69 

k     11.11 
17  20.99 

99.99 

100.00 
100.00 

3. 

Income 

Area 

Number 

of 
Respon- 
dents 

Less  than 
^3000 

$3000- 
^9999 

^'^10000- 
!i^20000 

Over 
$20000 

Total 
Per- 
cent 

No. 

% 

No.    % 

No.    % 

No.    % 

Northwest 
Kansac 

Southv;est 
Kansas 

Totals 

k^ 

36 

81 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0    0 

0    0 
0    0 

17  37.76 

9  25.00 
26  32.10 

28   62.22 

27  75.00 
^S     67.90 

100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

if.      Occupation 


Area 

Number 

of 
Respon- 
dent s 

Business 

Men 

Other  than 
Business  Men 

Total 

Per- 
cent 

No. 

i 
> 

i 

No. 

c 

/ 

^ 

Northv;est 
Kansas 

i;5 

17 

37 

.76 

28 

62, 

.22 

100.00 

Southwest 
Kansas 

36 

13 

36 

.11 

23 

63, 

.89 

100.00 

Totals 

61 

30 

37. Oil 

51 

62. 

.96 

100.00 
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5.   Length  of  Residence 


Area 

Number 

of 
Respon- 
dents 

Less 
years 

No. 

than  10 
in  Comm. 

% 

10 

No, 

years  and 
over 

% 

Total 
Per- 
cent 

Northwest 
Kansas 

k^ 

2 

kM 

i|.3 

95.56 

100.00 

Southwest 
Kansas 

36 

3 

8.33 

33 

91.67 

100.00 

Totals 

81 

5 

6.17 

76 

93.83 

100.00 

SELECTED  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS  OP  TOWN 
HOUSEHOLDS  OF  NORTHl-v^ST  AND  SOUTHWEST  KANSAS 

1.   Age 


Area 

Number 

of 
Respon- 
dents 

Less  than 

ko 

ko- 

-60 

Above 
60 

Total 
Percent 

No.    % 

No. 

fo 

No.   % 

Northwest 
Kansas 

100 

35  35.00 

36 

36.00 

29  29.00 

100.00 

Southwest 
Kansas 

109 

kh    I1.0.37 

ko 

36.70 

2^     22.9I4- 

100.01 

Totals 

209 

79  37.80 

76 

36.36 

^k     25.81]. 

100.00 
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2.   Education 


Area 


Number 
of 


0-7 


8-12 


13-16    Over  16 


Total 


dents 

No. 

% 

No.   % 

No. 

% 

No. 

r  ex-- 

cent 

Northwest 
Kansas 

100 

6 

6.00 

71  71.00 

15 

15.00 

8 

8.00 

100.00 

Southwest 
Kansas 

109 

12 

11.01 

58  53.21 

30 

27.52 

9 

8.26 

100.00 

Totals 

209 

18 

8.61 

129  61.72 

hS 

21.53 

17 

8.13 

99.99 

3. 

Income 

Area 

Number 

of 
Respon- 
dents 

Less  than 
$3000 

$3000- 
^9999 

lioooo- 

^20000 

Over 
$20000 

Total 
Per- 
cent 

No. 

% 

No.   % 

No. 

% 

No. 

io 

Northwest 
Kansas 

100 

17 

17.00 

68  68.00 

13 

13.00 

2 

2.00 

100.00 

Southwest 
Kansas 

109 

9 

8.26 

78  71.56 

18 

16.51 

1+ 

3.67 

100.00 

Totals 

209 

26 

12.1|)|  11+6  69.86 

31 

11;. 83 

6 

2.87 

100.00 

[j..   Occupation 


Area 


Number 

of 
Respon- 
dents 


Business  Men 


Other  than 
Business  Men 


No. 


io 


No. 


% 


Total 
Per- 
cent 


Northwest 
Kansas 

Southwest 
Kansas 

Totals 


100 

109 
209 


20    20.00 


80    80.00    100.00 


21;    22.02     85    77.98    100.00 
ill;    21.05    165    78.95    100.00 
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5.   Length  of  Residence 


Area 

Number 

of 
Respon- 
dents 

Less 
years 

No. 

than  10 
1  in  Comm, 

% 

10 

No. 

years  and 
over 

Total 
Per- 
cent 

Northwest 
Kansas 

100 

31 

31.00 

69 

69.00 

100.00 

Southwest 
Kansas 

109 

19 

17  43 

90 

82.57 

100.00 

Totals 

209 

50 

23.92 

159 

76.08 

100.00 

SELECTED  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  A  SAMPLE  OP  OPEN  COUNTRY  HOUSEHOLDS 
IN  NORTHWEST  AND  SOUTffiVEST  KANSAS 

1.   Age 


Area 

Number 

of 
Respon- 
dents 

Less  than 

1^.0- 

-60 

Above 
60 

Total 

No.    % 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Percent 

Northwest 
Kansas 

25 

6  21;. 00 

111. 

56.00 

5 

20.00 

100.00 

Southwest 
Kansas 

33 

10   30.30 

21 

63.61^. 

2 

6.06 

100.00 

Totals 

58 

16  27.59 

35 

60.31+ 

7 

12.08 

100.00 
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2,      Education 


Area 

Numb  e  r 

of 
Respon- 
dents 

0- 

-7 

8-12 

13-16 

Over 

16 

Total 
Pfir- 

No. 

% 

No.    % 

No.    % 

No. 

% 

cent 

Northwest 
Kansas 

25 

0 

0.00 

23   92.00 

2   8.00 

0 

0 

100.00 

Southwest 
Kansas 

33 

1 

3.03 

22  66.67 

10  30.30 

0 

0 

100.00 

Totals 

58 

1 

1.72 

hS     11. ^^ 

12  20.69 

0 

0 

100.00 

3. 

Income 

Area 

Number 

of 
Respon- 
dents 

Less  than 
$3000 

$3000- 
$9999 

$10000- 
$20000 

Over 
f?20000 

Total 
Per- 
cent 

No. 

% 

No.   % 

No.    % 

No. 

% 

Northwest 
Kansas 

25 

3 

12.00 

17  68.00 

3  12.00 

2 

8.00 

100.00 

Southwest 
Kansas 

33 

2 

6.06 

17  51.52 

12  36.36 

2 

6.06 

100.00 

Totals 

58 

5 

8.62 

3k     58.62 

15  25.86 

h 

6.90 

100.00 

\\,      Occupation 


Area 

Number 

of 
Respon- 
dents 

Busine 

ss  Men 

other  than 
Business  Men 

Total 
Per- 
cent 

No. 

cf 

No. 

% 

Northwest 
Kansas 

25 

0 

0 

25 

100.00 

100.00 

Southwest 
Kansas 

33 

0 

0 

33 

100.00 

100,00 

Totals 

58 

0 

0 

58 

100.00 

100.00 
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Length  of  Residence 


Number 

Less 

than  10 

10 

years 

and 

Area 

of 
Respon- 
dents 

years 

in  Gomm. 

over 

Tota 
Per- 
cent 

.1 

No. 

No. 

% 

Northwest 

Kansas 

25 

5 

20.00 

20 

60, 

.00 

100, 

,00 

Southwest 

Kansas 

33 

7 

21.21 

26 

78, 

.79 

100, 

,00 

Totals 

58 

12 

20.69 

^6 

79, 

.31 

100, 

,00 

By  examining  the  preceding  tables,  it  is  observed  that  dif- 
ferent geographical  locales  vary  in  the  distribution  of  popula- 
tion in  terms  of  socio-economic  variables.   In  comparing  North- 
west Kansas  leaders  with  those  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
state,  more  are  concentrated  in  the  middle  age  group,  more  are 
at  the  highest  level  of  education,  they  have  a  relatively  lower 
level  of  income  than  in  the  southwest  area  and  they  tend  to  be 
characterized  by  longer-term  residence  in  their  communities  than 
such  leaders  of  Southwest  Kansas. 

Comparing  the  distributions  of  town  households  of  Northwest 
with  those  of  Southwest  Kansas,  it  is  observed  that  the  first 
population  category  is  characterized  by  a  relatively  higher  rep- 
resentation of  older  people  in  the  sample,  relatively  lower 
levels  of  education,  relatively  lower  levels  of  income,  and  rel- 
atively shorter-terra  residence  in  their  communities  than  was  the 
public  of  Southwest  Kansas, 

Comparing  the  open  country  households  residing  in  Northwest 
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with  those  of  Southwest  Kansas,  it  is  observed  that  the  first 
group  is  characterized  by  a  relatively  higher  percentage  of  old- 
er people,  relatively  lower  levels  of  education,  relatively  low- 
er levels  of  income,  and  a  slightly  longer-term  residence  in  the 
community  than  the  second  group. 

Comparin^r  the  three  segments  of  the  population  (leaders, 
town  households,  and  open  country  dwellers),  it  is  observed  that 
leaders,  like  open  country  dwellers,  are  concentrated  in  the 
middle  age  group,  whereas  town  households  have  a  relatively 
higher  representation  in  the  younger  age  group.   Leaders  have 
much  higher  levels  of  education  than  the  town  households  and  the 
latter  are  relatively  more  educated  than  open  country  dwellers. 
There  is  much  higher  representation  of  town  households  in  the 
lowest  level  of  education.   Leaders  are  characterized  by  sub- 
stantially higher  levels  of  income  than  town  households.   Open 
country  dwellers  have  relatively  hi.gher  levels  of  income  than 
town  households,  but  less  than  leader's.   Leaders  are  character- 
ized by  relatively  higher  representation  in  business  occupations 
than  town  households.   No  farmers  in  the  sample  are  businessmen. 
Leaders  have  the  longest  length  of  residence  in  their  communi- 
ties, next  are  the  open  country  dwellers,  and  town  households 
are  the  least. 


Selection  of  Variables  and  Calculation 
of  "Dissatisfaction  Score" 


Many  factors  affect  the  degree  of  satisfaction  or  dissat- 
isfaction people  express  with  the  existing  social  order.  These 
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factors  differ  in  their  nature.   Some  of  thera  are  social,  others 
economic,  and  some  may  be  personality  related  factors.  The  ma- 
jor interest  of  this  study  is  social  factors.   However,  economic 
factors  are  of  secondary  interest. 

The  main  dependent  variable  in  this  study  is  the  "dissatis- 
faction score";  the  secondary  one  is  "community  knowledge". 
There  are  9  independent  variables  to  be  tested  against  "dissat- 
isfaction score":  sex,  age,  occupation,  formal  full-time  educa- 
tion, length  of  residence  in  community,  income,  place  of  resi- 
dence (whether  town  or  open  country),  individual  status  (whether 
"public"  or  "leader"),  and  Kansas  area  (Northwest  or  Southwest), 
Six  of  these  will  be  tested  against  "community  knowledge" ,   They 
are:   sex,  area,  age,  prestige  (in  terms  of  public  or  leader), 
education,  length  of  residence,  and  income. 

For  better  understanding,  the  portion  of  the  questionnaire 
handling  these  variables  will  be  presented.  These  questions, 
exactly  as  asked,  are  given  in  the  following  paragraph.  The 
same  questions  were  asked  of  the  town  and  farm  respondents,  but 
with  a  slightly  different  arrangement, 

1,  \Iha.t   is  the  household  head's  name  and  address. 


(Name,  head  of  household)  (Street  of  RPD)  (Town  or 

city) 


What  do  you  refer  to  as  your  hometown  when  you  are 
away  from  the  area? 
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2,   Please  p;ive  us  the  followinr^  information  on  each  of 
the  persons  livinn;  In  this  household  now.   That  is, 
sons,  dau,^hters,  uncles,  aunts,  hired  hands,  etc. 
Fill  in  all  the  information  on  each  person.   ENU- 
MERATOR, CHECK  RESPONDS^  IN  COLUM  1. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

ik) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(6) 

(9) 

(10) 

R 

Rela- 

E 

Years  of 

Employment 

tion 

S 

P 

formal 

status 

to 

P 

E 

Age 

fultime 

Occu- 

(ovmer-op., 

head 

Years 

Tovm 

0 

R 

Sex 

in 

educ . 

pa- 

leasor, 

of 

lived 

where 

N 

S 

Yrs. 

persons 

tions 

manager. 

h-hold 

at 

employed 

D 

0 

114-  yrs 

foreman 

(eg. 

this 

person 

E 

N 

or 

employee 

son. 

ad- 

works 

N 

older 

other) 

daugh' 

-  dress 

T 

ter 
etc, ) 

Head 

of 

H-hoM 

Wife 

F 

(1) 

- 

(2) 

(3) 

ik) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 
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3,   Please  list  all  places  of  residence  of  the  household 
head  during  the  past  ten  years  (1953-1963).   List 
the  year  or  years  of  each  residence  beginning  with 
the  most  recent  place  of  residence.   List  residence 
from  the  present  to  19^3. 


(1) 

Year  or 
Years 

(2) 

Place  of  Residence 

(3) 

Type  of 
Residence 

Town   Open 

Country 

Why  Did  You 
Move? 

Town    County   State 

to  1963 

XXXXXXXXXXX 

Dissatisfaction  scores  were  calculated  from  replies  to  a 
question  dealing  with  perception  of  community  facilities  and  the 
degree  to  which  the  respondent  is  knowledgeable  or  familiar  with 
the  state  of  existing  community  facilities  and  services.   This 
question  was  presented  in  a  similar  way  to  the  leaaers  and  the 
public  samples.   The  following  method  was  used  to  calculate  a 
dissatisfaction  score  for  each  respondent:   (1)  sum  the  number 
of  community  facilities  and  services,  checked  "inadequate",  (2) 
sum  the  number  of  items  checked  "adequate",  (3)  total  the  "in- 
adequate" plus  the  "adequate"  responses,  (I4.)  divide  the  number 
of  items  checked  "inadequate"  by  the  total  of  all  items  rated 
and  multiply  by  one  hundred.   This  score  expresses  the  propor- 
tion of  rated  items  with  which  the  respondent  is  dissatisfied. 
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Please  check  the  present  condition  of  each  listed  commu- 
nity facility  and  service  in  your  hometown.   Kor  those 
you  consider  inadequate,  check  the  priority  they  should 
have  for  future  development. 


Facility  or  Service 

Present  Condition 

Need  for  Future 
Development 

Ade- 
quate 

Inad- 
equate 

Don't 
Need 

Don't 
Know 

Low 
Prior- 
ity 

High 
Prior- 
ity 

Don' t 
Know 

1, Welfare  services 
for  aged,  children 
disabled 

2. Parking  areas 

3. Zoning  regulations 

i^., Water  for  indus- 
trial use 

5. Waste  disposal 
(sewage  etc.) 

6. Family  housing 

7. Employment  ex- 
change or  clearing 
house 

■ 

8. Streets  and  roads 

9 .Police  protection 

10  .Fire  protection 

11. Medical  care  in 
case  of  illness 

12. Employment  oppor- 
tunities 

13. Industrial  devel- 
opment 

li^. Retail  stores  & 
marketing  facilities 
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(Continued, ) 


Facility  or  Service 

Present  Condition 

Need  for  Future    ! 
Development       j 

Ade- 
quate 

Inad- 
eqiiate 

Don't 

Need 

Don't 
Know 

LoXtT 

Prior- 
ity 

High 
Prior- 
ity 

Don't 
Know 

l5,School  facilities 

16. Night  school  for 
adults 

17. Extension  programs 

(il-H,  ag,  &  homo 
economics) 

l8, Library  services 

19 .Religious  programs 
for  young  people 

20, Commercial  recrea- 
tion (bowling, 
movies,  etc.) 

21. Public  parks,  pic- 
nic areas  and 
sports  facilities 

22, Swimming  facilities 

23, Recreation  center 
for  teenagers 

2I4., Youth  organiza- 
tions (Scouting, 
l\^E   etc  J 

25»Adult  leaders  to 
-lerve  youth  groups 

26, Community  beauti- 

f Ication 

27, Street  lighting 
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Analysis  of  Data 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  indicate  how  the  data 
were  utilized  to  test  the  hypotheses.   Generally,  the  following 
tests  were  used  in  the  analysis:   (1)  multiple  regression  co- 
efficient, (2)  analysis  of  variance,  (3)  Spearman's  rank  order 
correlation,  (ii)  Chi-Square  test. 

The  following  presentations  indicate  how  each  individual 
hypothesis  was  tested. 

In  the  first  hypothesis,  it  was  proposed  that  business 
leaders,  as  one  category,  would  be  more  conservative  than  other 
types  of  leaders  and  also  more  so  than  the  general  public.   The 
data  were  grouped  into  i\.   categories:   nonbusiness-public,  non- 
business-leaders,  business-public,  and  business-leader.   Analy- 
sis of  variance  with  l\.   treatments  was  undertaken,  the  F-value 
was  calculated  and  tested  for  significance.   The  mean  dissatis- 
faction score  (the  measure  of  liberalism  in  this  study)  for  each 
of  the  1;  groups  was  also  calculated  to  show  the  tendency  or  di- 
rection. 

In  the  second  hypothesis,  it  was  proposed  that  middle  in- 
come people  would  be  more  satisfied  with  community  facilities 
and  services  than  either  upper  or  lower  income  people.   To  test 
this  hypothesis,  the  sample  observations  were  divided  into  three 
groupings  after  putting  income  in  order  of  magnitude,  each  rep- 
resenting a  third  of  the  observations,  A  three  treatments  table 
was  constructed  for  an  analysis  of  variance;  the  F-value  was 
then  calculated  and  tested  for  significance.  Again,  mean 
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dissatisfaction  scores  for  each  group  were  also  calculated  to 
show  tendencies. 

The  third  hypothesis  specified  that  older  people  are  more 
satisfied  with  existing  community  facilities  and  services  than 
younger  people.  A  partial  correlation  coefficient  was  run  to 
test  the  relationship  between  age  and  dissatisfaction  score. 

In  the  fourth  hypothesis,  it  was  proposed  that  there  would 
be  an  inverse  relationship  between  amount  of  education  and  de- 
gree of  satisfaction  with  community  facilities  and  services. 
Multiple  regression  analysis  was  used  to  test  this  hypothesis. 
The  advantage  of  this  test  is  control  of  other  variables  that 
may  obscure  the  effect  of  education  on  degree  of  satisfaction 
or  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  social  order,   A  multiple 
regression  coefficient  was  calculated  to  test  the  relationship 
between  the  two  variables  in  this  specific  hypothesis  and  all 
pair  possible  combinations  of  the  variables  used  in  this  re- 
search.  One  function  of  this  step  is  to  direct  attention  toward 
points  where  further  analysis  may  be  needed. 

In  the  fifth  hypothesis,  it  was  proposed  that  young  and 
better  educated  persons  would  have  more  liberal  attitudes  than 
older  and  less  educated  persons.   The  data  were  placed  into  i\. 
categories:   people  below  50  years  of  age  having  completed  12 
years  of  formal  full-time  education  or  less,  people  below  ^0 
years  of  age  having  completed  13  years  of  formal  full-time  edu- 
cation or  more,  people  above  50  years  of  age  with  12  or  less 
years  of  formal  full-time  education,  and  people  above  50  years 
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of  age  with  13  or  more  years  of  formal  full-time  education.   A 
[j.  treatment  analysis  of  variance  table  was  constructed;  the  F- 
value  was  calculated  and  tested  for  significance.   Mean  dissat- 
isfaction scores  were  again  calculated  for  every  category. 

In  the  sixth  hypothesis,  males  were  assumed  to  be  less  sat- 
isfied with  community  facilities  and  services  than  females.   A 
two  treatment  table  was  constructed  for  an  analysis  of  variance 
(male  dissatisfaction  and  female  dissatisfaction);  the  F-value 
was  calculated  and  tested  for  significance  and  the  mean  dissat- 
isfaction scores  were  also  calculated  for  both  categories. 

The  seventh  hypothesis  specified  that  open  country  and  town 
residents  do  not  differ  significantly  in  their  degrees  of  con- 
servatism regarding  community  facilities  and  services.   To  test 
the  hypothesis  open  country  people  are  as  dissatisfied  (as  lib- 
eral) as  town  households  are,  the  data  were  grouped  into  two 
categories:   open  country  (all  farmers  by  occupation)  and  toi'^n 
households.  A  two  treatment  table  was  constructed  for  an  anal- 
ysis of  variance;  the  P-value  was  then  calculated  and  tested  for 
significance.   Mean  dissatisfaction  scores  were  also  calculated 
for  the  two  categories. 

The  eighth  hypothesis,  concerning  the  relationship  between 
length  of  residence  and  degree  of  dissatisfaction  with  community 
facilities  and  services,  was  tested  by  running  a  multiple  re- 
gression analysis  as  previously  discussed. 

The  ninth  hypothesis  contended  there  would  be  a  negative 
rank  order  correlation  between  leader  and  public  views  of  the 
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inadequacy  of  community  facilities  and  services.   To  test  this 
hypothesis,  all  inadequate  votes  for  each  community  facility  and 
service  were  recorded  and  totalled  separately  for  the  leader  and 
the  public  samples.   In  addition,  so  that  area  comparisons  could 
be  made,  the  perceptions  of  the  leaders  were  totalled  separately 
for  the  Southwest  and  Northwest  Kansas  areas.   After  totalling 
all  inadequate  votes  for  every  single  community  facility  and 
service  as  perceived  by  those  leaders,  the  items  were  ranked 
from  1  to  16;  rank  order  number  1  represents  the  most  inadequate 
community  facility  as  viewed  by  those  leaders,  and  number  I6 
represents  the  least  inadequate  community  facility  or  service 
as  perceived  by  them. 

The  same  process  was  undertaken  for  the  public's  perception 
of  the  same  community  facilities  and  services.   For  further  com- 
parison within  the  public,  the  process  of  totalling  inadequate 
votes  for.  each  item  was  undertaken  separately  for  each  category 
of  the  public  (namely  town  households  of  Northwest  and  those  of 
Southwest  and  open  country  dwellers  of  Northwest  and  those  of 
Southwest  Kansas);  these  were  then  aggregated  to  form  the  pub- 
lic's general  perception  of  inadequate  community  facilities  and 
services. 

After  establishing  the  item  ranks.  Spearman's  coefficient 
of  linear  correlation  was  applied  to  compare  the  perception  of 
leaders  and  publics.  Moreover,  the  following  rank  order  com- 
parisons were  conducted:   town  households  of  Southwest  vs.  town 
households  of  Northwest,  open  country  dwellers  of  Southwest  and 
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those  of  Northwest,  town  households  of  Northwest  and  open  country 
dwellers  of  Northwest,  town  households  of  South;>fe3t  and  open 
country  dwellers  of  Southwest,  and  leaders  of  Southwest  and  lead- 
ers of  Northwest  Kansas,   These  provide  the  test  of  hypotheses 
10-12.   To  further  clarify  the  presentation  of  results,  the  per- 
centage of  inadequate  votes  for  every  individual  community  facil- 
ity or  service  by  each  of  different  categories  of  people  was  cal- 
culated. 

The  following  presentation  is  an  illustration  of  the  method 
of  testing  community  knowledge  against  selected  socio-economic 
factors.  These  are  area,  prestige,  sex,  age,  length  of  resi- 
dence, education  and  income.   To  indicate  the  way  the  data  were 
handled,  the  test  of  association  between  age  and  community  know- 
ledge will  be  discussed. 

The  data  were  grouped  into  two  categories:   those  below  and 
those  above  the  mean  age  level,  namely  those  20-14-9  years  of  age 
and  those  50  or  more.   It  was  mentioned  before  that  the  respond- 
ents were  asked  about  their  views  of  16  selected  community  fa- 
cilities and  services.   For  each  facility  or  service,  respondents 
were  asked  to  choose  one  of  four  answers:   "adequate,"  "inade- 
quate," "don't  need"  or  "don't  know."  The  number  of  "don't  know" 
votes  of  all  respondents  under  SO   on  all  items  was  totalled  and 
then  the  same  thing  was  done  for  all  respondents  $0   and  older. 
Then  the  number  of  "adequate",  plus  "inadequate"  plus  "don't 
need"  votes  of  all  respondents  under  50  and  those  50  and  over 
were  separately  totalled.   Finally,  a  two  by  two  Chi-Square 
table  was  constructed  from  these  totals  to  test  the  association 
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between  extent  of  knowledge  of  community  facilities  and  services 
and  age.   The  calculated  Chi-Square  value  was  tested  for  signif- 
icance.  Similar  analyses  were  undertaken  to  test  the  associa- 
tion between  community  knov/ledge  and  the  other  variables. 

Groupings  of  data  to  test  these  variables  were  as  follows. 
To  test  "area"  against  community  knowledge,  the  data  were  cat- 
egorized into  leaders  of  Northwest  and  leaders  of  Southwest  Kan- 
sas, publics  of  Northwest  and  those  of  Southwest  Kansas,   In 
case  of  prestige,  the  data  were  divided  into  leaders  as  repre- 
senting higher  prestige  people  and  publics  as  representing  lower 
prestige  people.   For  testing  "length  of  residence"  against  com- 
munity knowledge,  it  was  considered  that  those  who  have  been  in 
their  community  less  than  10  years  are  short  period  residence 
people  and  those  who  have  been   there  10  years  or  more  are  long 
period  residence  people.   In  the  case  of  education,  it  was  con- 
sidered that  those  who  had  0-12  years  of  formal  full-time  educa- 
tion represent  the  lower  educated  portion  of  the  sample  and 
those  who  had  13  years  or  more  represent  the  higher  educated 
portion.   In  the  case  of  income,  those  who  had  less  than  $6^00 
as  annual  total  family  income  were  chosen  to  represent  the  lower 
income  people  and  those  who  had  1^6500  or  more  represent  the 
higher  income  portion  of  the  sample.  The  last  three  categoriza- 
tions of  variables  seemed  reasonable  because  they  dichotomized 
the  data  into  two  roughly  equal  parts. 


CHAPTER  IV 

RESULTS 

The  results  of  testing  hypotheses  will  be  presented  in  this 
chapter  in  the  same  sequence  as  the  hypotheses  were  presented  in 
chapter  I.   Discussion  of  the  findings  will  be  deferred  until 
chapter  V.   The  presentation  of  results  is  undertaken  in  four 
parts:   (1)  selected  socio-economic  variables  in  relation  to 
dissatisfaction  with  community  facilities  and  services;  (2)  rank 
order  correlation  between  different  segments  of  the  population 
and  dissatisfaction  with  certain  community  facilities  and  serv- 
ices; (3)  community  knowledge  and  selected  socio-economic  vari- 
ables; (l|.)  other  findings. 

Selected  Socio-economic  Variables  in  Relation 

to  Dissatisfaction  with  Community 

Facilities  and  Services 

Occupation  and  Dissatisfaction  Score. — It  was  hypothesized 
that  business  leaders  would  be  more  satisfied  (more  conservative) 
than  other  types  of  leaders  or  the  general  public.  The  respond- 
ents were  therefore  placed  in  a  category  on  the  basis  of  (a)  the 
sample  in  which  they  were  included  (leader  or  public)  and  (b) 
their  occupation  (business  or  nonbusiness).  Thus,  four  catego- 
ries emerged.  They  were:   business  leaders,  nonbusiness  leaders, 
business  publics  and  nonbusiness  publics.   To  classify  a 
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respondent  as  "business"  or  "nonbusiness"  was  not  a  simple  mat- 
ter.  In  general,  the  category  termed  "managers,  officials  and 
proprietors,  except  farm"  as  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  v/as  employed.   However,  public  officials  and  administra- 
tors, postmasters,  inspectors  and  the  like  were  excluded  and 
bank  cashiers  were  included.  Also,  editors,  even  though  they 
were  also  publishers  were  deemed  professionals  and  thus  excluded. 
In  general,  those  classified  as  "business"  were  those  utilizing 
owned,  partially  owned,  or  leased  property  (resources)  except 
farmland  for  profit-making  purposes  and  high  officials  in  such 
endeavors . 

A  primary  test  was  undertaken  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  tendency  to  support  or  contradict  the  proposition 
that  business  people  are  significantly  more  conservative  than 
nonbusiness  people.  Controlling  the  other  variables  (age,  sex, 
education,  income,  length  of  residence,  and  status  in  terras  of 
leader  or  public)  under  scrutiny,  a  multiple  regression  analysis 
was  completed  on  the  general  effects  of  the  business  occupation- 
al affiliation  for  all  respondents.  Then,  an  analysis  of  vari- 
ance was  completed  to  treat  the  data  in  terms  of  the  categories 
specified  by  the  hypothesis. 

(a)  Correlation  between  occupation  in  terms  of  business 

and  nonbusiness,  and  score  of  dissatisfaction  with 

community  facilities  and  services. 

Partial  correlation  =  -.0923 

Critical  or  tabulated  partial  correlation  is 
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,107   for  the  sample  size  and  number  of  vari- 
ables . 
Thus,  it  is  concluded  that  there  is  no  significant  correlation 
between  business  or  nonbusiness  occupation  and  dissatisfaction 
score.   However,  there  is  a  consistent  observable  tendency  for 
businessmen  to  have  lower  dissatisfaction  scores  than  nonbusiness 
men  as  shown  in  Table  2. 


Table  1, —  (b)  Analysis  of  variance  of  dissatisfaction  scores 
for  four  categories  of  population  classified  on 
the  basis  business  or  nonbusiness  occupation  and 
prestige.   (The  four  categories  are:   1.  nonbusiness 
public;  2,  nonbusiness  leader;  3.  business  public; 
and  I|..  business  leader.) 


Source  of 
Variation 

Degrees 

of 
Freedom 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean  of 
Squares 

Treatments 

Error 

Total 

3 
3i|7 

12L}-6.988 
111575^.550 
112822.530 

1|.15.662 
32i|..3i|7 
325.137 

P*  =  1.282 

Pt(3,3il4)>1.28 

It  is  concluded  that  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the 
score  of  dissatisfaction  with  community  facilities  and  services 
for  these  four  population  categories.   Mean  dissatisfaction 
scores  for  each  category  are  given  in  the  following  table. 


See  G,  W.  Snedecor,  Statistical  Methods  (Ames,  Iowa:   The 
Iowa  State  University  Press,  1962),  p.  111]., 

"^The  notations  used  are:   F  =  calculated  value  of  F;  F.  « 
tabulated  value  of  F  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 
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Table  2. — Number  of  Respondents  and  Mean  Dissatisfaction 
Scores  for  four  categories  of  the  Population 
represented  in  the  sample. 

Mean  of 
Category  of         Dissatisfaction        Number  of 
Population  Score  Respondents 

Nonbusiness  public  2^.3335  223 

Nonbusiness  leaders  22,7li-71  5l 

Business  public  20.5lt5  I|i^ 

Business  leaders  21.1960  30 


Income  and  Dissatisfaction  Score. --It  was  hypothesized  that 
middle  income  people  would  be  more  satisfied  (conservative)  than 
people  at  either  income  extreme.  Results  are  given  on  a  partial 
correlation  and  then  an  analysis  of  variance,  following  the  same 
line  of  reasoning  as  in  testing  the  preceding  hypothesis. 

(a)  Partial  Correlation  between  income  and  dissatis- 
faction score  =  -.037i^- 

Critical  or  tabulated  Partial  Correlation  =  .10? 
It  is  concluded  that  there  is  no  significant  correlation  between 
level  of  income  and  score  of  dissatisfaction  with  community  fa- 
cilities and  services;  but,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  a  nega- 
tive relationship.  That  is,  the  dissatisfaction  score  tends  to 
decrease  as  the  respondents  level  of  income  increases. 
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Table  3. — (b)  Table  of  Analysis  of  Variance  of  Dissatisfaction 
Score  for  Three  Categories  of  Population  Classified 
on  the  Basis  of  Income.   (The  throe  categories  are 
high  income  people,  middle  income  and  low  income 
people , ) 


Source  of 
Variation 

Degrees 
of 

Freedom 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean  of 
Squares 

Treatments 
Error 

Total 

2 

3k7 

699.765 
112122.770 

112822.535 

34-9.882 
32i|.99ii. 

325.137 

F,  =  1.077 

1.077  <Ft(2, 31^-5) 


It  is  concluded  that  there  is  no  significant  difference  between 
the  dissatisfaction  scores  of  respondents  of  different  levels 
of  income.   It  was  mentioned  before  that  there  is  tendency  for 
negative  correlation  between  these  two  variables.   This  tendency 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  table. 

Table  I4.. — Number  of  Respondents  and  Mean  Dissatisfaction 
Scores  for  Three  Categories  of  the  Population 
Represented  by  the  sample. 


Category  of 
Population 


Mean  of 

Dissatisfaction 

Score 


Number  of 
Respondents 


Low  Income  People 
Middle  Income  People 
High  Income  People 


25.1^389 
2l|.l|.719 
22.0376 


113 
121 

nil- 


Age  and  Dissatisfaction  Score. --It  was  hypothesized  that 
older  people  are  more  satisfied  (more  conservative)  than  younger 
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people.   Results  are  given  on  a  partial  correlation. 

Partial  Correlation  between  age  and  dissatisfaction 
score  =  -.210 

Critical  or  tabulated  partial  correlation  -  ,107 
It  is  concluded  that  there  is  significant  negative  correlation 
between  age  and  dissatisfaction  score.  Analysis  of  variance  was 
not  run  because  a  significant  relationship  between  the  two  var- 
iables (age  and  dissatisfaction  score)  was  detected  by  the  mul- 
tiple regression  analysis. 

Level  of  Education  and  Dissatisfaction  Score, — It  was  hy- 
pothesized that  there  is  an  inverse  relationship  between  level 
of  achieved  education  and  degree  of  satisfaction  (conservatism) 
with  community  facilities  and  services.  Results  are  given  on 
a  partial  correlation  analysis. 

Partial  Correlation  between  education  and  dissatis- 
faction score  =  -.021 

Critical  or  tabulated  partial  correlation  »=  .107 
It  is  concluded  that  there  is  no  significant  correlation  between 
level  of  achieved  education  and  dissatisfaction  score. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  young  and  better  educated  people 
would  tend  to  have  more  liberal  attitudes  (and  thus  higher  dis- 
satisfaction score)  than  the  older  and  less  educated  persons. 
The  respondents  were  placed  in  one  of  four  categories  on  the 
basis  of  (a)  age  and  (b)  level  of  achieved  education.  The  cat- 
egories were:   relatively  older  and  relatively  more  educated, 
relatively  older  and  relatively  less  educated,  relatively 
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younger  and  relatively  more  educated  and  relatively  younger  and 
relatively  less  educated.   Results  are  given  on  an  analysis  of 
variance. 


Table  5. — Table  of  Analysis  of  Variance  of  Dissatisfaction 

Score  for  Four  Caoegories  of  Population  Classified 
(       in  Terras  of  Age  and  Education.   (The  four  cate- 
gories are:   1.  younger  and  lower  educated;  2, 
younger  and  more  educated;  3.  older  ajid  lower 
educated;  and  !(..  older  and  more  educated  people.) 


Source  of 
Variation 


Degrees 

Ox 

Freedom 


Sum  of 
Squares 


Mean  of 
Squares 


Treacments 
Error 

Total 


3 

3i|7 


iUi5l.868 
108370.670 

112822,530 


li^-83.96 
315.03 

325.13 


^0  =  ^-7^ 
i|.71>F.  (3,3^4.) 


It  is  concluded  that  there  are  significant  differences  in  the 

dissatisfaction  scores  of  these  categories.  The  following  table 

presents  mean  dissatisfaction  scores  for  all  categories  and  the 

number  of  respondents  in  each. 

Table  6. — Number  of  Respondents  and  Mean  Dissatisfaction 
Scores  for  Four  Categories  of  Population, 


Mean  of 

Segment  of 

Dissatisfaction 

Number  of 

Population 

Score 

Respondents 

Younger  and  lower 

educated  people 

28,8763 

102 

Younger  and  more 

educated  people 

Zk.lSlk 

81 

Older  and  lower 

educated  people 

20.9959 

111+ 

Older  and  more 

educated  people 

19.6812 

51 

89 


To  specify  which  mean  dissatisfaction  scores  differ  significantly 
an  L.S.D,  (Least  Significant  Difference)  test  was  run.  The  re- 
sults were: 

Mean  of      Difference 
Dissatisfaction    between     L.S.D. 
Score         means 


Younger  and  lower 

educated  people     28.8763  ^^j. 

Older  and  more  9.1951       5.966 

educated  people     19.6812 

Younger  and  lower 

educated  people     28.8763  4H8- 

Older  and  lower  7.780li.      lj-.729 

educated  people     20.9959 

Younger  and  lower 

educated  people     28,8763  * 

Younger  and  more  I1.II89       5.166 

educated  people     2l4..757i^. 

Younger  and  more 

educated  people     2i\.,7^7k-  % 

Older  and  more  5.0762       6.213 

educated  people     19.6812 

It  is  concluded  that  younger  and  lower  educated  people  are  sig- 
nificantly more  dissatisfied  than  older  and  more  educated  peo- 
ple, younger  and  lower  educated  people  are  significantly  more 
dissatisfied  than  older  and  lower  educated  people,  there  is  no 
significant  difference  between  mean  dissatisfaction  scores  of 
younger  lower  educated  and  younger  more  educated  people,  and 
finally,  there  is  no  significant  difference  between  mean  dissat- 
isfaction scores  of  younger  more  educated  and  older  more  educated 


■^^Significant  difference  between  means. 
Nonsignificant  difference  between  means. 
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people. 

Sex  and  Dissatisfaction  Score. — It  was  hypothesized  that 
males  are  more  dissatisfied  with  community  facilities  and  serv- 
ices than  famales.   Results  are  given  on  an  analysis  of  variance 

Table  7. — Table  of  Analysis  of  Variance  of  Dissatisfaction 
Score  for  Two  Categories  of  Population  (males 
and  females) . 


Source  of 

Variation 

Degrees 

of 
Freedom 

Sum  of 

Squares 

Mean  of 
Squares 

Treatments 
Error 

Total 

1 
314-6 

3I;7 

29.72 
112792.81 

112822.53 

29.72 
325.99 

325.11]. 

P  =  .091 
c 

.091<Ft(l,3li.6) 


It  is  concluded  that  there  is  no  significant  difference  between 
dissatisfaction  score  of  males  and  females.   Mean  dissatisfac- 
tion scores  for  each  category  are  presented  in  the  following 
table. 

Table  8. — Number  of  Respondents  and  Mean  Dissatisfaction 
Scores  for  Two  Categories  of  Population,  Males 
and  Females. 

Mean  of 
Category  of         Dissatisfaction         Number  of 
Population  Score  Respondents 

Males  2I4..O7I6  322 

Females  22.9600  26 
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Place  of  Residence  and  Dissatisfaction  Score. — It  was  hy- 
pothesized that  open  country  and  town  residents  do  not  differ 
significantly  in  their  degree  of  satisfaction  (conservatism). 
Results  are  given  on  an  analysis  of  variance. 

Table  9. — Table  of  Analysis  of  Variance  of  Dissatisfaction 
Score  for  Two  Categories  of  Population  (open 
country  and  town  residents) , 


Source  of 
Variation 

Degrees 

of 
Freedom 

Sura  of 
Squares 

Mean  of 
Squares 

Treatments 
Error 

Total 

1 
265 
267 

191.59 
91i]-72.28 

91663.8? 

191.59 
3i|-5.l8 

P,  =  .555 

.555  <F^ (1,256) 


It  is  concluded  that  there  is  no  significant  difference  between 
dissatisfaction  score  of  town  households  and  open  country  dwell- 
ers. Mean  dissatisfaction  scores  for  each  category  are  presented 
in  the  following  table. 


Table  10, — -Mean  Dissatisfaction  Scores  and  Number  of 

Respondents  of  Two  Categories  of  Population. 


Category  of 
Population 

Mean  of 

Dissatisfaction 

Score 

Number  of 
Respondents 

Town  households 
Open  Country  dwell 

ers 

2i;.0932 
26.114-71; 

209 

58 
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Len,n;th  of  Residence  In  Community  and  Dissatisfaction 
Score .--It  was  hypothesized  that  there  is  a  positive  correlation 
between  length  of  residence  in  the  community  and  degree  of  sat- 
isfaction (conservatism).   Results  are  given  on  a  partial  cor- 
relation. 

Partial  Correlation  between  length  of  residence  and 

dissatisfaction  score  =  -,085 

Critical  or  tabulated  partial  correlation  =  ,107 
It  is  concluded  that  there  is  no  significant  correlation  between 
length  of  residence  in  community  and  dissatisfaction  score,  but 
there  a.s  a  tendency  for  a  negative  correlation. 

Testing  Rank  Order  Correlation  of  the  Inadequacy 
of  Community  Facilities  and  Services  as  Viewed 
by  Different  Segments  of  Population 

The  results  of  this  section  will  be  presented  in  a  way  to 
indicate  how  leaders  and  the  public  samples  rank  different  com- 
munity facilities  according  to  inadequacy,  how  different  selected 
segments  of  population  do  so  within  a  given  geographical  area  of 
Kansas,  and  how  tha  same  selected  segments  of  population  do  so 
in  the  two  different  areas  of  the  state.   In  each  instance,  the 
relevant  hypothesis  is  presented,  then  the  results  of  the  test, 
and  finally,  a  conclusion  concerning  support  or  rejection. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  there  is  a  negative  correlation 
between  leader's  and  public's  views  of  the  inadequacy  of  commu- 
nity facilities  and  services. 
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Table  11, — Spearman's  Rank  Order  Correlation,  Relationship 
between  Leader's  and  Public's  View  to  the  In- 
adequacy of  16  Comraunity  Facilities  and  Services, 


Ranking 

of  the 

Community  Facility 

Inadequacy 

of  Comra. 

d^ 

or  Service 

Facil.  and 

.  Serv. 

d 

For  . 

For 

Leaders 

Public 

Comr.iunity  beautif ication 

l+.oo 

6.00 

-2.00 

I}., 00 

V/ater  for  industrial  use 

13.00 

12.50 

.50 

.25 

Streets  and  roads 

10.50 

5.00 

5.50 

30.25 

Police  protection 

111-. 00 

9,00 

5.00 

25.00 

Fire  protection 

13.00 

10,00 

3.00 

9.00 

Vifelfare  services 

8,00 

ll+.OO 

-6,00 

36.00 

Medical  care 

6.00 

1|,00 

2.00 

Ij-.OO 

School  facilities 

10,50 

11,00 

-  ,50 

.25 

Library  facilities 

5.00 

8,00 

-3.00 

9.00 

Commercial  recreation 

7.00 

3.00 

i]-,00 

16,00 

Swimming  facilities 

9,00 

7.00 

2.00 

I}-, 00 

Recreation  for  teenagers 

2,00  . 

1.00 

1,00 

1,00 

Youth  organizations 

16,00 

15.00 

1.00 

1,00 

Zoning  regulations 

3.00 

12.50 

-9,50 

90,25 

Extension  programs 

15.00 

16,00 

-1,00 

1,00 

Employment  opportunities 

1.00 

2.00 

-1,00 

1.00 

6£d2 

r   =r  1 f=: ^ 

^'       N  (n2^1) 

re,  =  0,6588* 

There  is  substantial  positive  correlation  between  leader's  and 
public's  views  as  to  the  relative  degree  of  inadequacy  of  the 
various  community  facilities  and  services  which  were  studied. 
Since  a  negative  correlation  was  expected,  the  hypothesis  is  re- 
jected. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  there  is  a  positive  correlation 


'^Low  correlation  { .2  to  ,[j.) ,  Substantial  correlation  ( ,ii. 
to  ,7),  High  correlation  ( ,7  and  over). 
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between  tho  views  of  town  households  and  those  of  open  country 
dwellers  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  community  facilities  and  serv- 
ices. 


Table  12, — Spearman's  Rank  Order  Correlation,  Relationship 

between  Town  Households  and  Open  Country  Dwellers' 
Views  to  the  Inadequacy  of  16  Community  Facilities 
and  Services  in  Northwest  Kansas  Area. 


Community  Facility 
or  Service 


Ranking  of  the 
Inadequacy  of  Comm, 
Facil.  and  Serv. 


Tovm 

Open 

House- 

Country 

holds 

Dwellers 

k.^0 

5.50 

-1.00 

1.00 

13.00 

11.50 

1.50 

2.25 

6,00 

3.50 

2.50 

6.25 

8.00 

10.00 

-2.00 

i;.oo 

11.50 

7.00 

l;.5o 

20.25 

11.50 

11+.50 

-3.00 

9.00 

i|..5o 

5.50 

-1.00 

1.00 

lil-.OO 

8.50 

5.50 

30.25 

7.00 

11.50 

-i;.5o 

20.25 

3,00 

3.50 

-  .50 

.25 

10.00 

8.50 

i.5o 

2.25 

2.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

16.00 

111-.  50 

i.5o 

2.25 

9.00 

13.00 

-I}.. 00 

16.00 

15.00 

16.00 

-1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00 

-1.00 

1.00 

Community  beautif ication 
Water  for  industrial  use 
Streets  and  roads 
Police  protection 
Fire  protection 
Welfare  services 
Medical  care 
School  facilities 
Library  facilities 
Commercial  recreation 
Sv/imming  facilities 
Recreation  for  teenagers 
Youth  organisations 
Zoning  regulations 
Extension  programs 
Employment  opportunities 


1  - 


6£d2 


S 

rg  =  .6265 


N  (N^-1) 


There  is  high  positive  correlation  between  the  views  of 
town  households  and  those  of  open  country  dwellers  in  Northwest 
Kansas  as  to  the  relative  degree  of  inadequacy  of  the  community 
facilities  and  services  enumerated.  These  data  support  the 
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hypothesis, 

A  second  test  of  the  preceding  hypothesis  is  presented  in 
the  following  table. 

Table ' 13. --Spearman ' s  Rank  Order  Correlation,  Relationship 
betx^^een  the  Views  of  Tovjn  Households  and  those 
of  Open  Country  Dv/ellers  to  the  Inadequacy  of 
Community  Pacilitias  and  Services  in  Southwest 
Kansas  Area. 


Community  Facility 
or  Service 


Ranking  of  the 
Inadequacy  of  Comm. 
Pacil.  and  Serv. 

Town      Open 
House-   Country 
holds    Dwellers 


d 


Community  beautif ication 
V/ater  for  Industrial  use 
Streets  and  roads 
Police  protection 
Fire  protection 
Welfare  services 
Medical  care 
School  facilities 
Library  facilities 
Commercial  recreation 
Sv7im.Tiing  facilities 
Recreation  for  teenagers 
Youth  organizations 
Zoning  regulations 
Extension  programs 
Employment  opportunities 


8.00 

5.50 

2.50 

6.25 

11.50 

12.00 

-   .50 

.25 

i^-.OO 

5.50 

-1.50 

2.25 

9.00 

11.00 

-2.00 

k.OO 

10.00 

7.25 

2.75 

7.56 

11.50 

11;.  33 

-2.83 

8.01 

5.00 

il-.OO 

1.00 

l.CO 

13.00 

7.25 

5.75 

33.06 

7.00 

7.25 

-  .25 

.06 

1.50 

2.00 

-  .50 

.25 

6.00 

7.25 

-1.25 

1.56 

1.50 

1.00 

.50 

.25 

15.00 

11;. 33 

.67 

.k^ 

III-. 00 

13.00 

1.00 

1.00 

16.00 

ll;.33 

1.67 

2.79 

3.00 

3.00 

.00 

.00 

1  - 


6£d^ 


N  (N2-.1) 


.8990 


There  is  a  high  positive  correlation  between  the  views  of  . 
town  households  and  those  of  open  country  dwellers  of  Southwest 
Kansas  as  to  the  relative  inadequacy  of  community  facilities  and 
services.   This  test  also  supports  the  hypothesis  and  it  is 
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therefore,  accepted. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  the  same  segments  of  population 
residing  in  different  geographical  areas  will  have  positively 
correlated  views  to  the  inadequacy  of  their  community  facili- 
ties and  services. 


Table  ll\.,  —  Spearman's  Rank  Order  Correlation,  Relationship 
between  the  Views  of  Leaders  of  Southwest  and 
those  of  Northwest  Kansas  to  the  Inadequacy  of 
Community  Facilities  and  Services  in  Northwest 
and  Southwest  Kansas, 


Community  Facility 
or  Service 


Ranking  of  the 
Inadequacy  of  Comm. 
Facil.  and  Serv. 

Southwest  Northwest 
Leaders   Leaders 


Community  beautif ication 
V/ater  for  industrial  use 
Streets  and  roads 
Police  protection 
Fire  protection 
V/elfare  services 
Medical  care 
School  facilities 
Library  facilities 
Commercial  recreation 
Swimming  facilities 
Recreation  for  teenagers 
Youth  organizations 
Zoning  regulations 
Extension  programs 
Employment  opportunities 


l^-.OO 

3.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1U.50 

7.00 

7.50 

56,25 

12.00 

8.33 

3.67 

13.i|.7 

11.00 

13.50 

-2.50 

6,25 

13.00 

11.00 

2.00 

li-.OO 

9.00 

8.33 

.67 

.1^5 

5.00 

6.00 

-1.00 

1.00 

10.00 

12,00 

-2,00 

i^-.OO 

7.50 

5.00 

2,50 

6,25 

6.00 

6.33 

-2.33 

5.b-3 

7.50 

15.00 

-7.50 

56.25 

1.00 

i|..00 

-3.00 

9.00 

iij..5o 

16,00 

-1.50 

2.25 

3.00 

2.00 

1.00 

1.00 

16.00 

13.50 

2.50 

6.25 

2.00 

1,00 

1.00 

1.00 

1  - 


6  Id^ 
N  (N^-1) 


.7kk3 


There  is  a  high  positive  correlation  between  the  views 
of  leaders  of  Northwest  and  those  of  Southwest  Kansas 
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areas  as  to  the  relative  inadequacy  of  community  facilities  and 
services.  This  test  supports  the  hypothesis. 

A  second  test  of  the  preceding  hypothesis  for  the  open 
country  residents  is  presented  in  the  following  table. 

Table  1^. — Spearman's  Rank  Order  Correlation,  Relationship 
between  the  Views  of  Open  Country  Dwellers  of 
Southwest  and  those  of  Northwest  Kansas  Areas 
to  the  Inadequacy  of  Community  Facilities  and 
Services. 


Community  Facility 
or  Service 


Ranking  of  the 

Inadequacy  of  Comm. 

Facil.  and  Serv. 

Open  Coun-  Open  Coun- 
try dwellers  try  dwellers 
of  South-  of  North- 
west       west 


Community  beautification 
Water  for  industrial  use 
Streets  and  roads 
Police  protection 
Fire  protection 
V/elfare  services 
Medical  care 
School  facilities 
Library  facilities 
Commercial  recreation 
Swimming  facilities 
Recreation  for  teenagers 
Youth  organizations 
Zoning  regulations 
Extension  programs 
Employment  opportunities 


5.50 

5.50 

0.00 

.00 

12.00 

11.50 

.50 

.25 

5.50 

3.50 

2.00 

ll-.OO 

11.00 

10.00 

1.00 

1.00 

7.25 

7.25 

.z^ 

.06 

114-.33 

1I4-.50 

-  .17 

.03 

ij-.OO 

5.50 

-1.50 

2.25 

7.25 

8.50 

-1.25 

1.56 

7.25 

11.50 

-h.2S 

16.06 

2.00 

3.50 

-1.50 

2.25 

7.25 

8.50 

-1.25 

1.56 

1.00 

1.00 

.00 

.00 

11^.33 

11]-.  50 

-  .17 

.03 

13.00 

13.00 

.00 

.00 

li|..33 

16.00 

-1.67 

2.79 

3.00 

2.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1  - 


6£d2 


N  (N^-1) 


.9488 


There  is  a  high  positive  correlation  between  the  views  of 
open  country  dwellers  of  Northwest  and  those  of  Southwest  Kansas 
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as  to  the  relative  inadequacy  of  their  cominunity  facilities  and 
services.   The  hypothesis  is  again  supported, 

A  third  test  of  the  hypothesis  is  presented  for  the  town 
household  category  in  the  following  table. 


Table  l6 .--Spearman' s  Rank  Order  Correlation,  Relationship 

between  the  Views  of  Town  Households  of  Southwest 
and  those  of  Northwest  Kansas  Areas  to  the  In- 
adequacy of  Community  Facilities  and  Services. 


Community  Facility 
or  Service 


Ranking  of  the 
Inadequacy  of  Coram. 
Facil.  and  Serv. 

Town  house-  Town  house- 
holds of    holds  of 
Southwest   Northwest 


Community  beautif ication 
Water  for  industrial  use 
Streets  and  roads 
Police  protection 
Fire  protection 
Vu'elfare  services 
Medical  care 
School  facilities 
Library  facilities 
Commercial  recreation 
Svv?iraming  facilities 
Recreation  for  teenagers 
Youth  organizations 
Zoning  regulations 
Extension  programs 
Employment  opportunities 


8.00 

I]-. 50 

3.50 

12.25 

11.50 

13.00 

-1.50 

2.25 

ll-.OO 

6.00 

-2.00 

il.OO 

9.00 

8.00 

1.00 

1.00 

10.00 

11.50 

-1.50 

2.25 

11.50 

11.50 

.00 

.00 

5.00 

14-. 50 

.50 

.25 

13.00 

III-. 00 

-1.00 

1.00 

7.00 

7.00 

.00 

.00 

1.50 

3.00 

-1.50 

2.25 

6.00 

10.00 

-1|..00 

16.00 

i.5o 

2.00 

-  .50 

.25 

15.00 

16.00 

-1.00 

1.00 

11^.00 

9.00 

5.00 

25.00 

16.00 

15.00 

1.00 

1.00 

3.00 

1.00 

2.00 

i+.oo 

1  - 


6  2:  d^ 


N  (N^-l) 


r^  =  .893)4. 


There  is  a  high  positive  correlation  between  the  views  of 
town  households  of  Northwest  and  those  of  Southwest  Kansas  areas 
as  to  the  relative  inadequacy  of  their  community  facilities  and 
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services.   Since  the  hypothesis  was  supported  in  all  tests,  it 
is  accepted. 

The  results  presented  in  the  following  table  indicate  how 
different  selected  segments  of  population  vary  in  their  evalua- 
tion of  the  inadequacy  of  each  of  16  selected  community  facili- 
ties and  services.   The  figures  stated  in  the  table  represent 
the  percentage  of  the  inadequate  votes  which  each  community 
facility  or  service  received  of  the  total  inadequate  votes  on 
all  facilities  and  services  by  the  stipulated  segment  of  the 
population.  If  the  people  viewed  all  l6  items  with  similar 
evaluations  of  the  degree  of  inadequacy,  the  expected  percentage 
for  every  community  facility  or  service  would  be  IOO/16  or  6,25. 

Community  Knowledge  and  Selected  Socio- 
Economic  Variables 

The  following  results  indicate  how  and  to  what  extent  dif- 
ferent population  groups  differ  with  regard  to  their  degree  of 
knowledge  or  ignorance  about  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in 
their  communities.   The  method  used  for  obtaining  these  results 
was  explained  in  the  methodological  chapter.  The  findings  will 
be  related  to  the  following  socio-economic  variables:   area, 
prestige,  sex,  age,  length  of  residence  in  community,  education 
and  total  family  income. 

I,  Area, — It  was  hypothesized  that  the  same  segments  of 
population  residing  in  different  areas  have  significantly  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  knowledge  and  ignorance  about  their  community 
facilities  and  services.  Two  tests  of  this  hypothesis  are 
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presented  in  the  following  two  tables. 

Table  l8. — Knowlede;e  and  Ignorance  of  Leaders  of  Northwest 

and  those  of  Southwest  Kansas  about  the  Condition 
of  16  Selected  Community  Facilities  and  Services. 


Area  Leaders  Knowledge        Ignorance 

Leaders  of  Northwest  Kansas        762  6 

Leaders  of  Southwest  Kansas        632  8 

y?  =  .7782^' 

There  is  no  significant  difference  between  the  extent  of  know- 
ledge and  ignorance  of  Northwest  Kansas  leaders  and  that  of 
Southwest  Kansas  leaders  regarding  their  community  facilities 
and  services.   Therefore,  the  hypothesis  is  not  supported. 

Table  19. — Knowledge  and  Ignorance  of  Publics  of  Northwest 

and  those  of  Southwest  Kansas  about  the  Condition 
of  16  Selected  Community  Facilities  and  Services, 

Area  Publics  Knowledge         Ignorance 

Publics  of  Northwest  Kansas       21^9  193 

Publics  of  Southwest  Kansas       22li.7  329 

X^  =  28.062*^^ 

There  is  a  significant  difference  between  the  extent  of  knowledge 


"^Nonsignificant 

Significant  3P  <  .001 
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and  if^norance  of  Northwest  Kansas  publics  and  that  of  Southwest 
Kansas  publics  regarding  their  coinmunity  facilities  and  services. 
Therefore,  the  hypothesis  is  supported. 

No  clear  conclusion  may  be  reached.   It  appears  that  some 
segments  of  populations  differ  from  area  to  area  with  respect  to 
crystallization  of  attitudes  whereas  other  segments  of  the  same 
populations  do  not. 

II,  Prestip;e  and  Community  Knowledp;e  .--It  was  proposed  that 
leaders  have  significantly  more  knowledge  about  the  condition  of 
their  community  facilities  and  services  than  the  general  public 
residing  in  the  same  community. 

Table  20.--Ivnowledge  and  Ignorance  of  Leaders  and  Publics  of 
the  Sample  about  the  Condition  of  16  Selected 
Community  Facilities  and  Services. 

Prestige  Knowledge  Ignorance 

Leaders  13914-  Ik 

Publics  kkOG  522 

X^  =  129.786^ 

Leaders,  in  this  test,  are  significantly  more  knowledgeable 
about  the  condition  of  their  community  facilities  and  services 
than  publics.  The  hypothesis  is,  therefore,  accepted, 

III.  Sex  and  Community  Knowledge .--It  was  hypothesized 
that  males  have  higher  degree  of  knowledge  about  their  community 


«-^ 


Significant  P  C.OOl 
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facilities  and  services  than  females. 


Table  21, --Knowledge  and  Ignorance  of  the  Sample's  Males 
and  Females  about  the  Condition  of  16  Selected 
Community  Facilities  and  Services, 


Sex  Knowledge         Ignorance 

Males  3919  kH 

Females  i|87  105 

X^  =  36.257** 

Males,  in  this  test,  have  a  significantly  higher  degree  of  know- 
ledge about  community  facilities  than  females.  Therefore,  the 
hypothesis  is  accepted, 

IV,  Age  and  Community  Knowled.g:e.  —  It  was  expected  that 
older  people  would  have  higher  degree  of  knowledge  about  commu- 
nity facilities  and  services  than  younger  people. 

Table  22, — Knowledge  and  Ignorance  of  Younger  People  and 

Older  People  about  the  Condition  of  l6  Selected 
Community  Facilities  and  Services. 

Age  Knowledge         Ignorance 

People  20-lj.9  years  of  age         23i|3  28l 

People  50  years  of  age  and  over    20^9  2Li.5 

X^  «  ,006^ 


4i 

Nonsignificant 


^if, 


Significant  P  <,001 
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There  is,  In  this  instance,  no  significant  difference  between 
the  extent  of  knowledge  and  ignorance  of  older  and  yoiinger  peo- 
ple. Therefore,  tho  hypothesis  is  rejected, 

V.   Lenp;th  of  Residence  and  Community  Knowledp:e  .--It  was 
hypothesized  that  long-term  residents  in  communities  have  a 
higher  degree  of  knowledge  about  their  community  facilities  and 
services  than  short-term  residents. 


Table  23. --Knowledge  and  Ignorance  of  the  people  of  Shorter 

and  those  of  Longer  Length  of  Residence  in 

Community  about  the  Condition  of  l6  Selected 

Community  Facilities  and  Services. 


Length  of  Residence  Knowledge         Ignorance 

People  living  <  10  years  in 

Community  1278  193 

People  living  10  years  and  over    3127  329 

y?  =  lI^.l2l■^^ 

Long-terra  residents  in  communities  have  a  significantly  higher 
degree  of  knowledge  about  their  community  facilities  and  serv- 
ices than  short-term  residents.   Therefore,  the  hypothesis  is 
accepted, 

VI.   Education  and  Community  Knowledge .--It  was  hypothesized 
that  people  of  higher  educational  levels  have  more  knowledge 
about  their  community  facilities  and  services  than  those  of  lower 
educational  levels. 


^^Significant  P  <.001 
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Table  2l|.— Knowledge  and  Ignorance  of  Lower  and  Higher 
Educated  People  about  the  Condition  of  l6 
Selected  Community  Facilities  and  Services. 


Education  Knov/ledge        Ignorance 


People  of  0-12  years  of  Formal 

Full  Time  Education  31i].0  .  1^.12 

People  13  years  and  over         1221  10? 


^^ 


y?-   =  12.756 


Relatively  higher  educated  people  are  significantly  more  know- 
ledgeable about  their  community  facilities  and  services  than 
those  of  relatively  lower  educational  levels.   Therefore,  the 
hypothesis  is  supported. 

VII.   Income  and  Community  Knowledge. --It  was  hypothesized 
that  people  of  higher  family  incomes  have  a  higher  degree  of 
community  knowledge  than  those  of  lower  family  incomes. 

Table  25. — Knowledge  and  Ignorance  of  Lower  and  those  of 
Higher  Income  People  about  the  Condition  of  16 
Selected  Community  Facilities  and  Services. 


Income  Knowledge        Ignorance 

People  <$6500  income  208l  271 

People  of  |6500  and  more         1759  l6l 

X^  =  11.1^41^^' 
Significant  P<.001 
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People  of  relatively  higher  family  incomes  have  a  signif icantly 
higher  degree  of  knovxledge  about  their  community  facilities  and 
services  than  those  of  relatively  lower  family  incomes.  There- 
fore, the  hypothesis  is  accepted. 

Other  Findings 


O' 


The  following  table  presents  the  mean  and  variance  of  some 
of  the  variables  used  in  this  research.   These  figures  represent 
statistics  of  the  whole  sample  including  leaders,  town  house- 
holds, and  open  country  dwellers  of  the  two  Kansas  areas  used 
in  the  present  study. 

Table  26. — Mean  and  Variance  of  Some  of  the  Variables 
Used  in  this  Study. 

Variables  Mean  Variance 

Age  1;9.16  216.82 

Education  11.93  12.16 

Length  of  Residence  18.59  238.96 

Income  I3867.OO  3626[|i|.0lj. 

Dissatisfaction  Score  23.99  325.13 

The  following  table  presents  some  other  partial  correlation 
of  other  combinations  of  variables  other  than  those  mentioned 
before. 


Table  27. — Other  Correlations. 
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Combinations  of 
Variables 


Partial 
Correlation 


Significancy 


Age  and  education 

Age  and  Length  of  residence 

Age  and  income 

Education  and  Length  of 
residence 

Education  and  income 

Length  of  residence 
and  income 


-  .333 

+  .095 

+  .107 

+  .I6i|. 

+  .1+16 


Significant  correl. 
Significant  correl, 
ns,  correlation 

Significant  correl. 
Significant  correl. 

Significant  correl. 


CHAPTER  V 

DISCUSSION  AND  THEOREVICAL  CONCLUSIONS 

This  chapter  is  organized  into  three  main  sections:   (1)  a 
discussion  of  results,  (2)  a  discussion  of  the  theoretical  im- 
pl5;  .-^lons  of  the  findings,  and  (3)  a  summary  and  conclusions. 
An  attempt  is  made,  in  the  first  section,  to  highlight  the  re- 
sults and  present  them  in  a  conclusive  pattern.   The  second  sec- 
tion represents  a  shift  from  the  specific  to  the  general.   In 
other  words,  this  portion  seeks  to  relate  the  findings  of  this 
study  to  others  concerned  with  a  similar  or  the  same  problem  and 
to  draw  together  information  from  which  we  may  be  able  to  formu- 
late a  more  adequate  theory  of  conservatism-liberalism.   A  sum- 
mary of  this  research  is  presented  in  the  third  section. 

Discussion  of  the  Results 

Of  the  variables  designed  into  the  study,  age  and  conserva- 
tism were  most  closely  associated.   That  is,  age  seems  to  be  most 
adequate  of  all  the  factors  considered  to  explain  variations  in 
conservatism.   Restlessness,  discontent  and  change  are  charac- 
teristics of  youth  but  gradually  decrease  with  advancing  years. 
Greater  age  brings  reluctance  to  try  innovations  and  experiments. 
The  habitual  ways  have  become  firmly  established;  security  rath- 
er than  change  has  become  highly  valued;  the  energy  to  create 
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and  plan  has  diminished. 

Research  conducted  some  years  in  the  past  indicated  that 
younger  people  were  characterized  by  a  higher  degree  of  liber- 
alism than  the  relatively  older.   This  study  supports  the  same 
finding.   There  was  a  significant  negative  correlation  between 
age  and  community  dissatisfaction.   Considering  the  fact  that 
the  relatively  younger  people  of  the  past  are  the  relatively 
older  of  the  present,  we  may  be  able  to  suggest  that  conserva- 
tism develops  and  intensifies  with  the  advancement  of  years. 
Time  brings  a  constant  shifting  of  the  total  area  of  social 
issues  and  controversies.  The  old  saying  that  the  liberals  of 
one  generation  are  the  conservatives  of  the  next  has  an  element 
of  truth. 

It  was  found  that  the  relatively  younger  and  relatively 
less  educated  people  were  the  most  dissatisfied  (most  liberal) 
with  community  facilities  and  services.  Among  the  more  educated 
people  of  this  study,  the  relatively  older  and  the  relatively 
younger  were  not  significantly  different  in  their  degrees  of 
dissatisfaction  (liberalism),  but  among  the  relatively  less  ed- 
ucated people  the  relatively  younger  and  the  relatively  older 
were  significantly  different.   This  finding  suggests  that  con- 
servatism increases  and  intensifies  with  the  advancement  of  age 
only  among  those  relatively  lacking  educational  advantages.  The 
relatively  well  educated  apparently  do  not  manifest  this  basic 
change  in  attitudes  as  they  grow  older.  While  this  study  was 
not  designed  to  explore  this  phenomenon,  we  might  speculate  that 
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the  well-educated,  in  the  main,  have  middle-class  family  back- 
grounds which  roster  early  formation  and  persistance  of  conserv- 
ative attitudes  {i.e.,  acceptance  of  things  as  they  are).  This 
is  the  same  line  of  reasoning  as  expressed  by  Riesman.   The 
significant  change  toward  conservatism  among  the  relatively  less 
educated  night  be  explained  by  increasing  resignation  in  situa- 
tions of  frustrated  achievement. 

The  question  arises  as  to  differences  in  community  per- 
spectives.  We  anticipated  that  persons  occupying  such  qualita- 
tively differing  positions  in  society  as  reputational  leaders 
and  average  citizens  would  evaluate  their  communities  very  dif- 
ferently as  respects  their  adequacy.   Contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tion, the  results  indicate  a  high  degree  of  consensus  among 
these  two  population  categories  in  terms  of  how  they  view  their 
community  facilities  and  services.   Pew  of  the  l6  community 
services  were  viewed  differently  by  them.  A  comment  or  two  on 
these  minor  differences  is  merited.   V/e  note  that  leaders  ranked 
"welfare  services"  eighth  "inadequate",  whereas  the  publics 
ranked  it  the  fourteenth.   This  finding  was  unexpected.   It  may 
seem  reasonable  to  propose  that  publics  are  more  concerned  about 
welfare  services  than  leaders.  They  would,  therefore,  be  ex- 
pected to  be  more  critical  of  its  deficiencies  than  leaders. 
Leaders  ranked  "commercial  recreation"  as  the  seventh  "inade- 
quate" community  facility  whereas  publics  ranked  it  the  third. 


David  Riesman,  The  Lonely  Crowd  (New  Haven:   Yale  Univer- 
sity Press,  i960)  . 
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This  is  a  quite  expected  result  because  leaders,  by  virtue  of 
their  identification  with  the  higher  social  classes,  tend  to 
have  more  private  recreation  resources. 

Socio-economic  variables  considered  in  this  study  (status 
in  terms  of  leader  or  public,  education,  income,  length  of  res- 
idence in  the  community,  age,  geographical  area,  and  sex)  ac- 
counted significantly  for  the  variations  in  respondents'  extent 
of  knowledge  about  the  condition  of  their  community  facilities 
and  services.  Level  of  knowledge  is  affected  by  these  variables 
because  they  influence  the  individual's  position  in  the  commu- 
nity, his  role,  his  goals,  and  his  behavior  based  on  social  role 
expectation  and  standards  of  acceptability.  Moreover,  a  person's 
position  in  the  comm-unity  may  be  expected  to  extend  or  constrict 
his  contacts  and  thus  his  opportunities  to  gain  knowledge. 
Other  findings,  in  this  research,  are  theoretically  implicated 
in  the  following  section. 

Theoretical  Implications  of  the  Findings 

It  was  mentioned  that  the  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  re- 
late the  findings  of  this  study  to  others  concerned  with  a  sim- 
ilar or  the  same  problem  and  construct  a  body  of  information 
from  vfcich  we  may  be  able  to  formulate  a  more  adequate  theory 
of  liberalism-conservatism.  The  discussion  of  this  section  will 
be  presented  in  four  parts:   (1)  socio-economic  variables  and 
liberal-conservative  attitudes  toward  social  change,  (2)  consen- 
sus among  population  categories  upon  the  inadequacy  of  the  social 
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system,  (3)  community  knowledge  and  socio-economic  variables, 
and  (i;)  theoretical  discussion  of  other  findings. 

Socio-economic  variables  and  liberal-conservative  attitudes 
tovjard  social  chan'^e  .--Contemporary  social  scientists  are  divided 
into  two  schools  of  thought  concerning  the  determinants  of  lib- 
eral-conservative attitudes  of  individuals  toward  social  change. 
The  first  school  contends  that  socio-economic  variables  determine 
the  degree  of  attitude  conservatism.   Sex,  age,  education,  in- 
come, occupation,  place  of  residence,  and  prestige,  among  others, 
represent  these  variables.   The  second  school  believes  that  con- 
servatives are  not  restricted  to  any  social  class  or  any  economic 
occupation  or  any  level  of  formal  education.   Conservatism,  lib- 
eralism and  radicalism  are  states  of  mind,  not  of  the  pocketbook. 

The  findings  of  this  study  tend  to  support  the  first  school 
of  thought.  Age  v/as  definitely  associated  with  liberalism-con- 
servatism and  there  were  tendencies  for  the  others  to  be  so  as- 
sociated. No  experimental  attempt  has  been  done  to  test  the 
second  theory.   However,  the  author  does  not  believe  that  con- 
servatism, liberalism  and  radicalism  are  merely  states  of  mind 
unassociated  with  the  individual's  social  circumstances  as 
Russell  Kirk  contends.  The  individual  is  not,  of  course,  born 
with  a  conservative  mind  or  a  liberal  one.   The  only  way  to  ex- 
plain the  development  of  such  a  state  of  mind  is  in  terms  of 
one's  experiences  in  the  social  order.   If  one's  relationships 
produce  social  esteem  and  other  rewards,  the  person  will  support 
the  social  order  and  deem  conservatism  honorable.  He  will 
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attempt  to  transfer  this  attitude  oT  support  to  his  descendents, 
through  the  process  of  socialization,  and  through  encouraging 
identification  with  supportive  reference  groups,  group  affilia- 
tions and  socially  esteemed  superiors.   In  any  case,  these  proc- 
esses, among  others,  are  determinants  for  the  crystallization  of 
conservative  or  liberal  attitudes  within  the  individual's  system 
of  cognitions. 

Dealing  with  the  first  theory  —  concerned  with  the  asso- 
ciation of  socio-economic  variables  with  liberal-conservative 
attitudes  —  the  findings  do  not  seem  to  provide  definitive  ex- 
perimental support  for  Palmier' s  theory  on  "The  Impermanence  of 
Power".   Palmier  asserts  that  the  "directors",  represented  by 
leaders  in  this  study,  will  attempt  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
and  their  relative  autonomy;  we  here  assume  that  they  are  more 
satisfied  Ghan  other  people  with  things  as  they  are  and  wish  to 
maintain  them  as  they  are.   Thus,  they  will  be  characterized  by 
a  higher  degree  of  conservatism  than  other  people,  the  "di- 
rected",  Irwin  Sanders,  C,  Wright  Mills,  Sweedlun  and  Crawford, 
and  others  cited  in  the  review  of  the  literature  were  found  in 
general  support  of  this  view.  The  natural  arrangements  of  so- 
ciety, these  authors  hold,  lead  to  the  development  of  conserva- 
tism in  privileged  persons  and  members  of  society  who  derive 
benefits  from  the  status  quo  resist  change.  The  results,  in 
this  study,  display  a  slight  but  consistent  tendency  in  support 
of  this  view,  but  they  were  not  statistically  decisive. 

McClosky  and  Back  found  conservatism  associated  with  low 
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levels  of  education  and  presumably  low  levels  of  income,  while 
Mayor,  Mills,  Lystad,  Sweedlun  and  Crawford  found  liberalism 
associated  with  lovj  levels  of  income  and  occupation.   The  re- 
sults of  this  research  tend  to  support  the  findings  of  the  sec- 
ond group  of  researchers. 

Other  researchers  have  associated  conservatism  with  neither 
social  e:>:treme,  but  with  the  middle  class.   Thus,  Riesman  has 

associated  extreme  conformity  with  the  middle  class  in  The  Lonely 

2 

Crowd,   V/hyte     with  middle-level   strivers   in  The   Orp;anization  Man. 

?  k 

and  Miller-^  with  the  same  in  the  Death  of  A  Salesman,  Wolfgang 

does  not  accept  these  views.  To  him,  adherence  to  middle  class 
values  is  not  the  same  as  "overadjustment,"  "Philistinism,"  or 
mediocrity,"  Inspite  of  the  fact  that  this  study  does  not  pro- 
vide definite  support  for  either  point  of  view,  the  findings  do 
indicate  that  the  raiddle  class  is  not  the  most  highly  satisfied 
(conservative)  group  and  thus  does  not  represent  the  most  ex- 
treme conformists  among  the  population. 

The  findings  of  most  researchers  concerned  with  socio-eco- 
nomic variables  and  liberal  conservative  attitudes  mentioned  in 


Riesman,  op.  cit, 

2 
V;illiam  H.  V/hyte,  The  Organization  Man  (New  York:   Simon 

and  Schuster,  1956), 

^Arthur  Killer,  Death  of  A  Salesman  (New  York:   Viking" 
Press,  19ij.9). 

Vxarvin  E.  Wolfgang,  "Conformity  and  the  Middle  Class," 
Sociolop;y  and  Social  Research,  i^.3  (July-August,  1959),  pp. 
1^.32-1- 3^, 
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the  second  chapter  indicated  that  age  is  an  important  factor  in 
determining  the  individual's  degree  of  conservatism.   They 
pointed  out  that  liberal  attitudes  are  associated  with  relative- 
ly younger  people  and  conservative  attitudes  with  the  relatively 
older.   The  results  of  this  paper  provided  definite  support  for 
their  conclusion.   The  highest  degree  of  liberalism  was  found 
among  the  relatively  younger  and  less  educated  persons. 

A  considerable  number  of  studies  have  concluded  that  fe- 
males tend  to  accept  the  traditional  role  of  femininity,  and  are 
thus  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  conformity,  submissive- 
ness  and  persuasibility.  The  author  proposed  that  satisfaction 
with  the  existing  social  order  is  a  social  characteristic  that 
is  congruent  with  the  social-psychological  traits  of  the  con- 
temporary American  female.   The  same  researchers  pointed  out 
that  the  typical  masculine  role  tends  to'  place  more  stress  on  the 
ideals  of  self-sufficiency,  self-assertion,  and  independence  of 
thought.   Satisfaction  with  the  \>ray  things  are  seems  to  be  pos- 
itively related  to  these  feminine  characteristics  and  negatively 
related  to  the  male  characteristics.  The  findings  of  this  study 
do  not  offer  decisive  support  for  this  prediction.  Males  and 
females  were  found  to  be  nearly  equally  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
isting social  order.   Increasingly  female  employment,  equali- 
tarian  system  of  family,  increasing  urbanization,  dynamic  social 
change,  new  definitions  of  the  feminine  role  and  the  increasing 
acceptance  of  that  new  role  by  the  American  male,  among  others, 
are  probable  factors  contributing  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
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traditional  passively  accepting  role  of  femininity. 

Farmers  were  viewed  by  Russell  Kirk  and  other  researchers 
as  the  tradition- fostering  representatives  of  the  American  cul- 
ture.  In  the  first  and  second  chapter,  however,  a  number  of 
studies  were  cited  which  indicated  that  farmers  had  started  to 
adopt  new  modern  ways  of  agriculture  and  to  accept  drastic 
changes  in  old  ways  of  life.   They  had  even  started  to  organize 
as  a  pressure  group  to  solve  the  farm  problem  according  to  their 
interests;  also,  they  had  begun  to  adapt  to  governmental  programs 
for  agriculture  following  the  great  depression  of  the  1930' s. 
The  findings  of  this  study  provide  evidence  that  the  open  coun- 
try dwellers  in  contemporary  America  are  not  the  representatives 
of  conservatism  we  often  assume. 

Length  of  residence  in  the  community  tended  to  be  positively 
related  to  degree  of  satisfaction  with  the  existing  state  of  af- 
fairs.  People  with  relatively  longer  periods  of  residence  in 
the  comraunitj''  tended  to  be  more  satisfied  with  the  existing  order 
than  the  shorter  term  residents.  We  might  introduce  the  concept 
of  the  stranger  to  explain  this.   The  stranger  is,  hypothetically, 
the  most  extreme  case  of  a  short-term  resident.  He  is  likely  to 
lack  the  emotional  ties  and  close  social  relationships  of  the 
older  resident  which  cloud  objectivity.   Thus,  he  feels  free  to 
be  more  critical  of  the  system  to  an  outside  observer.  To  a 
lesser  extent,  this  may  hold  for  all  relatively  short-terra  res- 
idents. Further  comments  on  this  point  are  made  in  connection 
with  other  findings  later  in  this  discussion. 
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Consensus  Amons  Population  Cate.eiories  Upon  the  Inadequacy 
of  the  Social  System. — The  findings  of  this  study  indicate  that 
there  is  substantial  positive  correlation  between  leaders  and 
public's  viev7s  of  the  social  order.   These  findings  provide  ad- 
ditional evidence  in  support  of  the  situational  approach  to 
leadership.   The  situational  leadership  theory  perceives  the 
leader  as  developing  out  of  a  group  need.   He  fulfills  the  role 
that  may  be  necessary  in  the  realization  of  a  task.   Current  re- 
search is  helping  to  clarify  the  kind  of  interaction  between  a 
particular  person  and  a  particular  situation  which  constitutes 
leadership.  The  present  tendency  is  to  analyze  the  leader  as 
the  product  of  the  group. 

One  can  scarcely  overlook  the  factor  of  individual  motiva- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  leader.   It  appears  that,  for  most  peo- 
ple, dominance  and  leadership  are  normal  desires  but  only  within 
moderation.  This  was  illustrated  before  in  the  slight  conserva- 
tism of  leaders. 

Thus,  the  leader's  role  in  a  group  is  an  interaction  rela- 
tionship between  an  individual's  motives  and  the  desires  of  the 
members  of  his  group.   How  the  leader  acts  depends  on  his  own 
persor^lity  needs  and  the  needs,  attitudes  and  interests  of  his 
followers,  always  within  a  framework  furnished  by  group  norms. 
The  findings  of  this  research  Indicate  that  leaders  have  "mem- 
bership character"  in  the  group.  They  cannot  be  outsiders;  they 
must  be  regarded  as  persons  who  have  "the  pattern  of  attitudes 
and  reaction  tendencies  common  to  the  group,"  they  must  symbolize 
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psychologically  the  ideals  of  all  the  members  of  the  group. 

This  study  has  sought  information  regarding  the  degree  of 
concensus  about  the  condition  of  the  existing  social  order  that 
prevails  among  and  between  various  population  segments.  It  does 
not  provide  a  sufficient  answer,  but  it  does  provide  two  identi- 
cal tests  in  two  different  areas  of  Kansas  for  the  congruency  of 
attitudes  of  two  general  segments  of  population,  town  households 
and  open  country  dv;ellers. 

It  was  found  that  there  is  definite  positive  correlation 
between  the  views  of  town  households  and  those  of  open  country 
dwellers  as  to  the  condition  of  the  existing  social  order.   It 
is  known  that  complete  crystallization  of  public  opinion  and  at- 
titudes depends  on  many  factors,  some  of  them  individual,  and 
some  of  them  subcultural,  such  as  age,  sex,  social  class,  and 
related  variables  like  education,  intelligence  and  occupation. 
But,  in  complex  modern  societies,  the  quality  and  the  develop- 
ment of  public  opinion  and  attitudes  also  depends  on  the  mass 
media:   the  press,  radio,  television,  and  motion  pictures.   The 
tables  mentioned  in  chapter  III   illustrate  that  the  town  house- 
holds and  open  country  dwellers  differ  in  their  socio-economic 
structure  concerning  the  factors  mentioned  above.   In  spite  of 
this  phenomenon,  there  still  is  a  marked  consensus  and  congruency 
between  the  attitudes  of  these  two  population  segments.  This 
finding  may  indicate  that  the  effect  of  mass  media  on  the  forma- 
tion of  public  opinions  and  attitudes  is  more  important  in  rela- 
tion to  socio-economic  variables  than  we  believed  a  few  years 
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ago.   In  a  coraplex  mass  society,  such  as  the  United  States,  mass 
media  function  to  increase  consensus  and  cohesion  around  widely 
accepted  norms  and  attitudes.   However,  the  mass  media  are  only 
one  possible  explanation.   It  may  be  contended  that  consolidated 
schooling  is  producing  a  standardized  socialization  process  which 
results  in  widely  circulated  perspectives.   In  any  event,  mass 
influences  function  and  operate  to  incorporate  persons  into  a 
larger  national  culturo  and  a  social  system. 

The  study  has  focused  on  the  views  which  the  same  popula- 
tion segments  residing  in  different  geographical  areas  have  of 
the  existing  social  order.  The  attitudes  of  three  different 
population  segments  —  leaders,  town  households,  and  open  country 
dwellers  —  in  Northwest  Kansas  were  tested  against  those  of 
Southwest  Kansas.   The  results  of  the  three  cases  indicated  that 
there  is  a  definite  positive  correlation  between  their  attitudes. 
It  seems  that  the  effect  of  mass  media  mentioned  before  may  be 
operating  in  this  situation.   If  tX'/o  persons  occupy  similar  po- 
sitions in  the  social  order,  they  will  tend  to  have  similar  per- 
spectives on  their  communities  regardless  of  the  particular  com- 
munities they  come  from.   This  will  certainly  apply  at  least 
within  a  given  regional  subculture.   This  again  provides  evidence 
of  the  transcending  importance  of  social  position  in  shaping  per- 
spectives —  that  is,  one's  attitudes  of  what  is  satisfying  and 
what  is  dissatisfying  in  the  environment. 

Community  Knowledge  and  Selected  Socio-Bconomic  Variables. — 
The  study  inquires  into  the  levels  of  kno;^ledge  the  same  segments 
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of  population  residing  in  difx'erint'j  geographical  areas  have. 
It  was  found  that  there  are  significant  differences  between  the 
levels  of  knowledge  of  certain  segments  of  population  residing 
in  different  areas,  but  not  between  other  paired  segments.   The 
differences  between  the  level  of  knovjledge  for  leaders  of  North- 
west and  those  of  Southwest  Kansas  were  found  to  be  nonsignifi- 
cant, whereas  the  levels  of  knowledge  of  the  publics  on  North- 
west and  Southwest  Kansas  were  found  to  be  significantly  differ- 
ent. The  public  in  the  Northwest  area  of  the  state  had  the 
higher  level  of  knowledge  about  its  communities.   V.^e  may  con- 
clude that  certain  geographical  areas  or  certain  coramiinities  are 
more  visible  to  their  inhabitants  than  others.   This  may  be  at- 
tributed -co  demographic  and  ecological  factors:   size  of  area 
or  community,  characteristics  of  the  population,  degree  of  ur- 
banization, main  function  of  the  community,  etc.   Effect  of 
characteristics  of  the  population  or  its  demographic  composition 
is,  to  some  extent,  illustrated  in  this  study.   As  indicated  in 
the  tables  of  chapter  III,  leaders  were  found  to  be  drastically 
different  from  the  public  in  terms  of  their  demographic  composi- 
tion.  This  difference  may  be  one  reason,  among  others,  for  the 
nonsignificant  differences  betvxeen  the  leader's  level  of  knov7- 
ledge  in  the  two  areas  and  the  significant  differences  between 
those  of  the  Northv;est  and  Southvjest  publics. 

Leaders  in  this  study  were  found  to  be  more  knowledgeable  a- 
bout  their  community  affairs  than  publics.   This  difference  can 
be  attributed  to  the  major  differences  between  leaders'  socio- 
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economic  characteristics  and  those  of  publics.   Moreover,  the 
leadership  role  with  its  broad  contacts  and  generally  high  level 
of  organizational  participation  apparently  provides  leaders  with 
the  opportunity  to  attain  higher  levels  of  comraunity  knowledge. 

In  terms  of  sex,  it  was  found  that  males  were  significantly 
more  knowledgeable  about  their  community  affairs  than  females. 
This  may  be  explained,  in  part,  by  the  more  limited  participa- 
tion of  women  in  work  roles  and  the  extended  contacts  these  im- 
ply. Females,  today,  represent  over  half  of  the  total  popula- 
tion but  only  about  one-third  of  the  labor  force  of  the  United 
States,   An  additional  factor  may  be  the  higher  degree  of  organ- 
izational participation  men  tend  to  have  as  compared  to  women. 

It  was  found  that  there  was  a  definite  positive  correlation 
between  length  of  residence,  education  and  income  on  the  one 
hand  and  level  of  community  knov/ledge  on  the  other.   These  find- 
ings support  the  position  taken  by  Greshara  Sykes  as  reviewed  in 
the  second  chapter. 

In  this  study,  income  and  education  represent  two  components 
of  the  cultural  prizes.   The  significant  correlation  between  in- 
come and  education  suggests  that  different  components  of  cultural 
prizes  tend  to  be  highly  positively  associated.   In  other  words, 
the  wealthy  tend  to  be  educated  and  prestigeful,  and  the  educated 
tend  to  be  relatively  wealthier  and  relatively  prestigeful,  and 
the  prestigefi;!  tend  to  be  relatively  educated  and  relatively 
wealthier.   It  seems  to  the  author  that  social  situations  in 
which  these  correlations  are  manifested  are  generally  common  and 
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roourrent , 

Other  flndin3;s. — V/hile  conducting  research,  following  the 
microcosmic  approach,  social  researchers  are  confronted  with 
some  exceptional  situations.   The  case  of  the  stranger  is  an  ex- 
ample that  has  attracted  the  att  ,ntion  of  a  number  of  sociolo- 
gists.  Theoretically,  it  stems  from  an  interest  in  "marginality" 
demonstrated  by  sociologists,  anthropologists  and  historians. 
For  example,  Teggart  pointed  out  that  contact  between  groups 
tend  to  "emrncipate  the  individual  in  thought  and  action,"   Park 
and  Stonequist"^  urged  attention  to  the  marginal  man  as  a  kind  of 
concentration  of  the  dynamics  of  culture.   More  recently,  accul- 
turation  s-udies  by  Scholars  and  ilallowell,   Gaudill,   and 

Voget  have  focussed  on  the  characteristics  of  marginal  individ- 

7 
uals.  Barnett  has  incorporated  Teggert's  ideas  into  his  theory 
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1 
of  innovation.   Finally^  Simmel  focused  on  the  stranger  as  an 

important  object  of  study.  Although  this  research  was  not  de- 
signed to  focus  specifically  on  the  stranger,  it  does  provide 
data  on  persons  i-:ho  —  like  the  stranger  —  are  relative  new- 
comers into  a  social  system  and,  thus,  somewhat  socially  mar- 
ginal,  V/e  do  not  suggest  that  all  newcomers  are  strangers,  nor 

that  all  who  have  lived  for  sometime  in  a  community  social  sys- 

2 

tern  are  not  strangers.   As  Havighurst  and  Neugarten  have  pointed 

out,  the  teacher  has  traditionally  occupied  the  position  of 
stranger  without  regard  to  length  of  residence  in  the  community. 
HoxiTever,  we  do  contend  that  the  stranger  and  the  newcomer  in 
common  tend  to  be  somewhat  marginal  and  thus  relatively  deprived 
of  cultural  prizes.   Our  findings  regaraing  the  newcomer  thus 
seem  relevant  to  the  case  of  the  rtarginal  man  —  including  the 
stranger. 

It  was  found  that  there  is  a  definite  positive  correlation 
between  length  of  residence  and  income,  and  the  same  correlation 
was  found  between  the  first  and  education.   Thus,  it  appears 
that  longer  residence  in  a  social  system  gives  an  individual  an 
advantage  —  an  increased  share  of  the  cultural  prizes.  Every- 
body may  agree  that  higher  education  is  a  means  to  increased  in- 
come; this  was  supported  by  the  significant  positive  correlation 


■^G.  Simmel,  from  Soziologio,  1908,  Translated  in  Park  Sc 
Burgess,  Introouction  to  the  Science  of  Sociology  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  192i|) ,  pp.  322-32?. 
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(  .l6i|)  between  the  two  variables.   However,  it  may  also  be 
viewed,  per  se,  as  a  cultural  prize.   This  author,  by  virtue  of 
the  findings  that  there  is  a  strong  positive  correlation  (  .i|l6) 
between  length  of  residence  and  income,  and  length  of  residence 
and  education  (.107),  wishes  to  indicate  that  length  of  resi- 
dence in  the  community  is  a  significant  determinant  of  the  in- 
dividual's share  of  cultural  prizes,   Ue  may  reason  that  long 
term  residence  involves  a  high  level  of  experience  in  and  also 
familiarity  with  the  operating  characteristics  of  the  social 
system.   The  individual  learns  how  to  choose  the  best  from  the 
existing  alternatives.   In  his  community,  he  recognizes  the 
"short  cuts"  and  follovjsthe  most  efficient  means  to  achieve  his 
goals.  This  explanation  illustrates  how  the  newcomer  (including 
the  stranger),  by  virtue  of  his  short  length  of  residence,  may  be 
relatively  deprived  of  the  cultural  prizes. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

This  research  deals  with  attitudes  of  people  toward  their 
community  facilities  and  services  and  is  also  concerned  with  the 
level  of  knowledge  those  people  have  as  regards  these  facilities 
and  services.   Comparisons  between  the  attitudes  of  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  sampled  population  (e,g,,  leaders-followers  and 
town  households-open  country  households)  are  of  major  concern 
in  this  study. 

Attitudes  of  these  population  categories  toward  their  com- 
munities are  e-xpressed  in  terms  of  their  ratings  of  16  facili- 
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ties  and  services  (as  adequate  or  inadequate).  This  enables  us 
to  infer  people' s  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  the  ex- 
isting community.   It  is  assuraed  that  satisfied  people  are  un- 
favorable to  change,  and  thus,  are  conservatives.  The  liberals 
are  those  dissatisfied  and  assumed  to  be  in  favor  of  change  as 
regards  comraunity  facilities  and  services. 

It  was  expected  that  a  number  of  selected  socio-economic 
variables  (age,  education,  income,  occupation,  sex,  prestige, 
and  length  of  residence  in  the  community)  would  be  related  to 
respondents^  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  and  also  to  their 
levels  of  knowledge  about  existing  community  facilities  and 
services. 

Before  summarizing  the  findings  of  this  study,  it  must  be 
indicated  that  the  results  of  research  concerned  with  conserva- 
tive-liberal distinction  have  been  characterized  by  a  consider- 
able amount  of  contradiction.  It  seams  to  the  author  that  one 
of  the  significant  reasons  contributing  to  the  lack  of  consist- 
ent results  is  the  employment  of  differing  operational  defini- 
tions of  conservatism  and  liberalism.  Another  may  be  the  ques- 
.;  .enable  validity  with  which  early  concepts  have  applied  in 
later  research.  For  example,  one  may  ask  the  managers  of  two 
stores,  of  whom  one  is  liberal  and  the  other  conservative,  about 
using  a  new  machine  that  will  enable  him  to  reduce  his  labor 
force  by  20  v/orkers ,   It  may  be  expected  that  the  two  managers 
will  accept  the  new  machine.  We  could  reason  that  the  conserva- 
tive is  not  concerned  about  human  rights  but  he  will  use  the 
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machine  to  realize  more  profit;  the  liberal  is  cor.cernod  about 
human  rights  but  will  accept  the  machine  because  of  his  commit- 
ment to  innovation  and  to  rational  development  of  the  social 
system.  Thus,  a  conciderablo  amount  of  research  must  be  done 
for  the  purpoce  of  presenting  the  most  adequate  method  of  iden- 
tifyinp;  the  conservative  and  liberal  attitudinal  orientations. 
Moreover,  the  validity  of  this  method  has  to  be  subjected  to  re- 
test  as  circumstances  ahenge  and  the  appropriateness  of  the 
measure  becomes  questionable. 

In  summcrizing  tho  findings  of  this  research,  the  socio- 
economic variables  mentioned  in  this  study  did  not  adequately 
explain  the  total  variation  of  "dissatisfaction  score"  (or  score 
of  liberalism).   However,  age  was  found  to  be  significantly  neg- 
atively cor:^elated  with  "dissatisfaction  score."   The  data  dis- 
played tendencies  supporting  most  of  the  proposed  hypotheses 
concerned  with  people's  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  with 
their  community  facilities  and  services,  but  these  were  not  de- 
cisive.  For  example,  people  occupying  business  occupations 
tended  to  be  more  satisfied  than  those  occupying  nonbusiness 
occupations;  leaders  tended  to  be  more  satisfied  than  publics; 
females  tended  to  be  more  satisfied  than  males;  higher  income 
people  tended  to  be  more  satisfied  than  lower  income  people; 
contradictory  to  expectation,  relatively  higher  educated  people 
tended  to  be  more  satisfied  than  the  relatively  lower  educated. 
It  was  expected  that  there  v7ould  be  no  significant  difference 
between  the  "dissatisfaction  scores"  of  town  households  and  those 
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of  open  country  households.   This  hypothesis  was  supported  by 
the  findings.   Contradictory  to  expectation,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a  significant  positive  correlation  between  the  vlevis 
of  leaders  and  those  of  the  publics  regarding  the  inadequacy  of 
community  facilities  and  services^  that  is,  those  facilities 
viewed  as  the  raost  inadequate  by  leaders  were  the  sarae  as  those 
viev;ed  most  inadequate  by  th^  publics,  and  the  least  inadequate 
community  facilities  and  services  as  viewed  by  leaders  were  the 
same  as  those  so  viewed  by  the  publics.   The  views  of  town  house- 
holds and  open  country  households  were  also  significantly  posi- 
tively correlated.  This  result  was  found  in  the  two  areas  of 
Northwest  and  Southwest  Kansas.  The  views  of  leaders  of  North- 
west and  those  of  Southwest  Kansas  were  significantly  positively 
correlated.   The  sarae  positive  correlation  was  also  found  be- 
tvjeen  the  views  of  open  country  households  of  Northvjest  and  those 
of  Southv;est  Kansas,  and  between  the  views  of  tovm  households  of 
Northwest  and  those  of  Southwest  Kansas. 

It  was  suggested  to  the  author  that  the  sample  results  of 
SouthxiTest  Kansas  were  not  weighted  in  this  study;  it  is  not  pos- 
sible, of  course,  to  draw  general  conclusions  for  areas  as  a 
whole  on  the  basis  of  unweighted  results  when  the  sampling  was 
done  on  a  stratified  basis  at  differing  levels  of  representation 
as  explained  in  chapter  III.  S-ach  results  should  be  interpreted 
with  caution. 

In  trying  to  find  a  solution  for  the  weighting  problem  for 
this  sample,  it  was  concluded  that  if  there  was  no  significant 
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differenco  betuaen  the  people  of  large,  medium,  and  small  to'.>nis 
of  Southwest  Kansas  as  far  as  their  satisfaction,  dissatisfac- 
tion and  level  of  knowledge  about  their  community  facilities  and 
services  were  ccnoerned,  then,  there  would  be  little  neod  to  be 
concerned  about  the  weighting  problem.  The  f  ollov/ing  Chi-Squaro 
test  was  run  to  find  out  whether  there  were  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  responses  of  these  categories. 

Table  28, --Responses  on  Community  Facilities  and  Services, 
Town  Households  of  Southwest  Kansas,  Classified 
by  Size. 

Facility  or   Facility  or 

Service       Service    Don't  Knov;  Total 
Size  of     Total   Adequate     Inadequate  ?er- 

Town        No, cent 

"o.    %  No.    %  l\o.     /»' 

Large   town         797        S\^h     66.26  lijl}.     18.07        109     13.68     100.01 

Medium  town       277        I83     66. 06  50     16.05         14|.     15.66        99.99 

Small   town         81+0       507     60. 36  218     25.95        ll5     13.69     100.00 

X^  =  l8.9li.2^'^'' 

It  was  found  that  there  were  significant  differences  be- 
tween the  responses  of  the  three  segments  of  the  population. 
Thus,  findings  must  be  approached  with  caution.   It  is  known 
that  larger  tovms  have  better  community  facilities  and  services; 
results  in  this  study  are  as  anticipated  and  suggest  that  people 
are  realistic  about  the  condition  of  their  community  facilities 

'"■'"'Significant  at  .001  level  of  significance. 
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and  services.  This  is  illustrated  by  checking  the  "dissatisfac- 
tion score"  for  each  segment  in  this  sample.   People  residing  in 
small  towns  had  a  mean  score  of  30.06,  whereas  those  residing  in 
medium  towns  had  a  mean  score  of  21,i|-6,  and  those  residing  in 
large  towns  had  a  mean  score  of  20,90. 

The  socio-economic  variables  in  this  study  were  found  to 
be  highly  correlated  with  the  levels  of  community  knowledge. 
Leaders  were  significantly  more  knowledgeable  about  their  com- 
munity facilities  and  services  than  followers;  long-term  resi- 
dents in  the  community  were  significantly  more  knowledgeable 
than  short-term  residents;  the  relatively  higher  educated  people 
were  more  knowledgeable  than  the  relatively  lower  educated  peo- 
ple; the  relatively  higher  income  people  were  more  knowledgeable 
about  their  community  facilities  and  services  than  the  relative- 
ly lower  income  people.  There  was  no  correlation  between  age 
and  level  of  knowledge. 

Some  Further  Research  Possibilities  Suggested  by  this 
S tudy , - -Addl tional  research  needs  to  be  conducted  on  the  socio- 
logical and  psychological  factors  which  account  for  (a)  the  rela- 
tively higher  degree  of  conservatism  of  younger  and  more  educated 
people  have  as  compared  to  the  younger  and  less  educated,  (b) 
the  change  (approaching  significance)  in  degree  of  conservatism 
which  occurs  as  relatively  higher  educated  people  get  older  — 
that  is,  the  tendency  for  them  to  become  increasingly  conserva- 
tive, and  (c)  the  significant  change  in  degree  of  conservatism 
that  occurs  as  lower  educated  people  get  older  --  that  is,  the 
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pronounced  increase  in  their  conservatism. 

A  considerable  number  of  studies,  mentioned  in  the  litera- 
ture, have  indicated  that  people  of  different  positions  in  the 
social  system  have  dissimilar  views  of  the  social  order.   How- 
ever, the  results  of  this  research  indicate  that  there  is  a  high 
degree  of  consensus  upon  the  conditions  of  the  social  order  be- 
tween such  differing  categories  as  leaders  and  followers.   Addi- 
tional research  is  needed  on  factors  which  homogenize  the  views 
various  population  segments  have  of  the  existing  social  system. 

This  research  does  not  answer  an  important  question:   Kow 
closely  do  the  expressed  attitudes  realistically  reflect  the 
state  of  existing  conditions?   For  example,  does  the  expression 
"adequate"  imply  a  certain  functional  level  of  a  service  or  fa- 
cility, or  does  it  reflect  a  low  level  of  expectation  such  as 
would  be  associated  with  resignation?  The  study  of  how  closely 
man's  attitudes  reflect  reality  in  the  social  system  is  a  rela- 
tively recent  area  of  sociological  inquiry. 

This  research  indicated  that  people  belonging  to  different 
social  classes  have  significantly  different  levels  of  knowledge 
about  the  social  order.   Education,  income,  prestige  —  three 
indices  of  social  stratification  —  were  found  to  be  signifi- 
cantly correlated  with  level  of  community  knowledge.   The  ques- 
tion of  how  information  about  the  social  order  is  differentially 
disseminated  to  the  various  social  classes  —  apparently  with  a 
higher  degree  of  efficiency  to  people  in  the  upper  classes  — 
would  be  a  worthwhile  study. 
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The  major  foci  of  this  research  is  people's  attitudes  to- 
ward the  existing  community  (specified  by  satisfaction  or  dis- 
satisfaction with  16  items)  and  their  level  of  knowledge  (spec- 
ified by  the  "don't  know"  responses  in  relation  to  the  other 
responses  reflecting  definite  attitudes  on  these  same  items) , 
People  are  viewed  here  along  a  conservative-liberal  continuum 
from  those  most  satisfied  with  existing  community  conditions 
(the  conservatives)  to  those  least  satisfied  with  such  condi- 
tions (the  liberals). 

V7e  expect  selected  socio-economic  variables  to  be  related 
to  the  two  dependent  variables,  degree  of  dissatisfaction  and 
of  community  knov/ledge , 

Random  samples  of  town  households  and  open  country  dwellers 
in  the  Northwestern  and  Southwestern  areas  of  Kansas  were  inter- 
viewed. The  top  i|0-50  reputational  leaders,  in  each  area,  were 
also  identified  and  interviewed.  Respondents'  attitudes  toward 
their  community  facilities  and  services  and  their  level,  of  know- 
ledge about  them  were  analyzed  in  relation  to  the  socio-economic 
variables.  "^ 

It  was  found  that  the  socio-economic  variables  did  not 
adequately  explain  the  variation  of  "dissatisfaction  score"  or 
score  of  liberalism  of  t he  total  sample.   Only  one  -age-  was 
found  to  be  significantly  correlated  with  "dissatisfaction 
score."   But,  people  holding  business  occupations  tended  to  be 
more  satisfied  than  those  holding  nonbusiness  occupations,  fe- 
males more  so  than  males,  leaders  than  publics,  relatively 


higher  income  people  than  relatively  lov;er  income  people,  rela- 
tively higher  educated  people  than  relatively  lower  educated 
people.   Open  country  dwellei-^s  were  about  as  satisfied  as  town 
households.   The  views  of  the  following  pair  sef^ments  of  the 
population  represented  by  the  samples  were  found  significantly 
positively  correlated:   leaders  and  publics,  town  households  and 
open  country  dwellers  in  the  Northwest  and  Southwest  Kansas 
areas,  leaders  in  the  two  areas,  open  country  dwellers  in  both 
areas,  and  tov/n  households  of  both  areas. 

Community  knowledge  was  significantly  correlated  with  a 
number  of  socio-economic  variables.   Leaders  were  significantly 
more  knowledgeable  about  their  community  than  followers;  males 
than  females;  long-term  residents  than  short-term  residents; 
the  relatively  higher  educated  people  than  the  relatively  lower 
educated  people;  and  the  relatively  higher  income  people  than 
the  relatively  lower  income  people.  Age  was  not  correlated  with 
level  of  community  knowledge. 

These  findings  may  be  interpreted  as  showing  that  liberal- 
conservative  attitudes  and  their  crystallization  are  affected 
by  social  class  and  socio-economic  characteristics.   Liberal- 
conservative  attitudes  are  not  just  a  state  of  mind  unrelated 
to  an  individual's  position  in  the  social  order.   The  technique 
used  in  this  study  may  not  satisfy  those  who  have  traditionally 
specified  liberalism-conservatism  as  including  more  than  an 
attitude  toward  the  existing  community.   For  example,  some 
scholars  have  made  the  processes  whereby  decisions  are  reached 


the  focus  of  their  definitions.   Those  wishing  to  maximize  dem- 
ocratic participation  in  the  process  are  defined  as  liberals 
from  this  point  of  view.   However,  the  present  definition,  fo- 
cusing exclusively  on  the  existing  situation,  is  unidimensional 
and  operationally  sound. 


